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THERE is no more important question before the 

1 country than the Anglo-American Arbitration 

Agreement. It is not easy to change human na- 

ture, and men have too long been in the habit of 

regarding their ideals as vague and impracticable 

dreams, beyond the range of actual experience or 

effectiveness. It is time that they learned to consider them as normal, 
possible, realizable. Men have prayed for peace, from generation to 
generation; then gone forth valiantly to war—war, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, preventable even in this curious civilization of 
passion and prejudice. Now—not for the first time—comes a pro- 
posal rich in promise. Welcomed unmistakably by the enlightened 
public opinion of the two countries, and officially endorsed by their 
foremost representatives, the movement cannot be allowed to fail. 
There will be petty objections; but no spirit of littleness can prevail 
when the overwhelming sentiment of all reasonable men is in favor 
of an agreement conceived in the interest of humanity, and not of 
any individual man, or group of men. The treaty is to bind all 
English-speaking peoples to refrain forever from internecine war; 
but in its moral effects, not long delayed, it must lead to the peace of 
the world, or make war so strange, so repugnant and so difficult, 
that the nation which wantonly undertakes it will be regarded as out- 
cast and self-condemned. Whatever practical difficulties may rise 
with regard to details, it is no small matter that five hundred millions 
of the world’s inhabitants shall have solemnly agreed to stay their 
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hands from strife and submit all disputes to the arbitrament of 
reason. Let only those who know fully what war means, talk now 
of continuing the crude system of which all but the brutalizéd and 
decadent are wearied. That there would ever again have been war 
between the United States and Great Britain, with or without this 
agreement, is unbelievable. Yet the agreement is none the less valu- 
able. It is the new Declaration of Independence, the declaration of 
man’s freedom from the old shibboleths and the old barbaric creed— 
that the sword is mightier than the truth, that those who do not 
live under the same skies are natural enemies. 

It should not be imagined that this is an isolated attempt toward 
progress. Good work has been done for many years past, notably by 
the American Conferences on International Arbitration which were 
held at Washington in 1896 and 1904. These two conferences, sep- 
arated by an interval of eight years, were memorable gatherings, 
marked by profound feeling and clear and commanding purpose. 
They were called at critical times, they were attended by the ablest 
thinkers of the country, and they culminated in significant resolu- 
tions. Many will still recall the eloquent address of Cari Schurz in 
the earlier conference, calling upon the United States for brave 


leadership in the arbitration movement—the leadership that was 
naturally hers, through her peculiar position and strength, safely 
aloof from the feuds of the old world, with no dangerous neighbors 
threatening her borders, and no need of vast armaments on land and 
sea to maintain peace or protect her integrity. 


* As an American citizen, I cannot contemplate this noble peace 
mission of my country without a thrill of pride; and I must confess 
that it touches me like an attack upon the dignity of this Republic 
when I hear Americans repudiate that peace mission upon the ground 
of supposed interests of the United States, requiring for their pro- 
tection or furtherance preparation for warlike action and the incite- 
ment of a fighting spirit among our people. To judge from the 
utterances of some men having the public ear, we are constantly 
threatened by the evil designs of rival or secretly hostile powers that 
are eagerly watching every chance to humiliate us, to insult our flag, 
to balk our policies, to harass our commerce, putting us in imminent 
danger unless we stand with sword in hand in sleepless watch, and 
cover the seas with warships. What a poor idea those indulging in 
such talk have of the true position of their country among the na- 
tions of the world!” 
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And now, definitely and authoritatively, the work begun by these 
pioneers is being carried to its conclusion—one may well use here the 
trite phrase, logical conclusion; for there has been little logic before 
in the conduct of international discussions, with fleets and armies as 
the deeisive arguments. But the spirit which made possible the 
Hague Tribunal, was bound to press on to further achievements. 
President Taft has used his influence in accordance with the highest 
traditions of his great office, and British statesmen, ignoring the 
exceptional bitterness of their own political situation, have responded 
whole-heartedly and without ambiguity. The attitude of the public 
has been unmistakable. There is a general sense that history is in 
the making—history of a rarer and finer kind than the usual records 
of quarrels and campaigns. A meeting was held in the famous 
Guildhall, attended, as the American Ambassador subsequently said, 
by “an extraordinarily representative body of British public men, 
the Prime Minister, the Leader of his Majesty’s Opposition, the chief 
dignitary of the national Church, the English Head of the old 
Church that once was national, the Chief Rabbi, and the spokesmen 
for the great Nonconformist churches of the land.” There were 


also representatives of every British colony. Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
continued : 


“May that wonderful union at the Guildhall of all parties and 
all creeds prefigure the larger union of all branches of our race on 
the President’s proposal that henceforth, as between English-speaking 
people, the settlement of differences by war shall be set aside at once 
and forever as immoral, unnatural and impossible.” 


At the meeting itself, Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, said: 


“The unique situation which we have met to recognize and wel- 
come has not been organized or engineered by the apparatus of di- 
plomacy. The seed which the President of the United States cast fell 
on the ground prepared to receive it. That which a few years ago, 
even a few months ago, might have been regarded as the dream of 
idealists, has not only passed into the domain of practical statesman- 
ship, but has become the settled purpose of two great democracies. 
The profound significance of the new departure is that between Great 
Britain and the United States, whatever the gravity of the issue and 
the magnitude of the interests involved, whatever the poignancy of 
the feelings it arouses; there will be a definite abandonment of war as 
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a possible solution, and the substitution of argument for force and the 
supersession by judicial methods of the old ordeal of battle.” 


After declaring that the Anglo-American irenicon involved no ul- 


terior purpose and implied no menace to other nations, the Premier 
continued : 


“ But we may hope and believe that other things will follow. It 
is not for us to dictate or to preach to other nations, but if the 
United States and Great Britain renounce war, a step will be taken 


of immeasurable and incomparable significance in the onward progress 
of humanity.” 


Mr. Asquith then moved a resolution pledging support to the 
proposed agreement “ as serving the highest interests of the two na- 
tions and as tending to promote the peace of the world.” It was 
adopted enthusiastically and unanimously. 


“That which a few years ago, even a few months ago, might have 
been regarded as the dream of idealists, has not only passed into the 
domain of practical statesmanship, but has become the settled pur- 
pose of two great democracies.” It seems strange to realize that these 
are the words of the Prime Minister of one nation in effective reply 
to the President of another. “If the United States and Great 
Britain renounce war, a step will be taken of immeasurable signifi- 
cance.in the onward progress of humanity.” It is in this significance, 
and not merely in the actual scope of the proposed agreement, that 
those who believe in progress will find their incentive and their reward. 
A high responsibility rests upon all who can influence public opinion. 
The press has done much to inflame animosities, in the past. It can 
do more in the cause of peace, now and in the future. 





POLITICAL INNOVATIONS 


HON. ROBERT W. BONYNGE 


No thoughtful citizen can fail to realize that great and far- 
reaching changes in the form of our government as originally estab- 
lished are impending and are in actual progress. After a century and 
a quarter of unprecedented national growth and development under 
the representative form of government, many of the States of the 
Union have in recent years adopted radical innovations in that system. 
If the movement now well under way continues to spread and finally 
reaches the National Government, the result must ultimately be the 


overthrow of the Repvhlic and the substitution in its place of a pure 
democracy. 


Our institutions were not hastily adopted; they should not be 
thoughtlessly discarded. Are we prepared to make the change? 

In considering the issue thus raised, it is well to admit at the 
outset that there are defects in our present representative system of 


government which must be corrected. There can be no palliation for 
the corruption which unfortunately has too frequently characterized 
some sessions of the Legislatures of nearly every State in the Union. 
The connection between large private interests and public affairs has 
been thoroughly exploited in the magazines and press of the country. 
It is not at all necessary to our purpose to consider to what extent 
the writers of some of the sensational articles which have recently 
appeared have drawn upon their imaginations in order to make read- 
able articles and saleable copies. The real problem is to find correct 
and adequate remedies for such defects as are known to exist in our 
present republican form of government. Can we correct those evils 
without destroying the system? Or must we, in the face of the 
fact that democracies have in all ages of the world’s history led 
through anarchy to despotism, passively acquiesce in the destruction 
of the Republic and the substitution of a democracy? Will the im- 
pending innovations cure existing defects and remedy the evils com- 
plained of, or will they only augment and intensify them? These 
questions must soon be authoritatively decided by the American 
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people. They will be briefly considered in this article in the inverse 
order from that in which they have been stated. 

It may be advisable, first, to consider the changes that have taken 
place in the Federal and in many of the State Governments, and the 
effects, so far as apparent, of those changes. The form of the Fed- 
eral Government has not been essentially modified. The most im- 
portant change thus far made has been in the manner of selecting 
the President and Vice-President. They are no longer selected by the 
Electoral College as the result of the deliberations of its members. 
As is well understood the Electoral College simply acts as the register- 
ing body to record in an official way the choice theretofore made by 
the voters of the respective States between the candidates of the op- 
posing political parties. It seems probable that before long an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution will be submitted to the States 
providing for the direct election of United States Senators by the 
people of the respective States. Indirectly this result has already 
been accomplished in many of the States through the adoption of the 
system of nominating candidates for the United States Senate at 
direct primaries, and in some of the States by voting directly for 
those candidates at popular elections. The Legislatures in those 
States perform practically the same functions in the election of 
United States Senators as the Electoral College does in the election of 
the President and Vice-President. 

Already there are unmistakable signs that an agitation will soon 
be started for a Federal constitutional amendment providing for the 
election by popular vote of the Federal Judiciary for limited terms. 

The changes in the Federal Government which have thus far been 
adopted have not been fundamental in their nature. While they tend 
indirectly to the creation of a democracy by permitting the people 
directly to choose their Executive and their Senators instead of doing 
so through some other body created by them, they do not immediately 
affect the character of the government. The Federal Government 
still remains a representative republic. 

It is in our State Governments, and particularly in the newer 
States of the West, that fundamental innovations have been and are 
each year being made. When we entered upon our national career the 
total population of the country was less than 4,000,000 people, and 
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it was practically homogeneous in its character. At that time there 
were restrictions upon manhood suffrage in each of the thirteen origi- 
nal States. Woodrow Wilson, in his History of the American People, 
states that probably not more than 120,000 people out of the 
4,000,000 inhabitants, according to the census of 1790, had the right 
of suffrage. Gradually those restrictions were one by one removed, 
until about the time of Andrew Jackson’s administration universal 
free manhood suffrage prevailed in all the States. At the close of the 
Civil War the right of suffrage was granted to the former slaves. 
Since then five States of the Union—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, and Washington—have given to women the right to vote. 

While these changes have been taking place the population of the 
country has increased to more than 90,000,000 and every race and 
nationality on the face of the globe has contributed its quota to the 
heterogeneous total. Moreover, the duties imposed upon voters have , 
been enormously increased. Instead of choosing a few of the principal 
officers at popular elections, as was formerly the rule, in most of the 
States the voters are now called upon to select at elections practically 
all important public officers. With the growth of population and 
with the necessary increase in all governmental functions, the num- 
ber of officers has, as a consequence, multiplied many fold. It is not 
unusual now for an official ballot in some States to have as many as 
one hundred or more names of candidates for different offices printed 
on it. 

It is manifestly impossible for ordinarily intelligent and busy 
citizens to know personally anything whatever about the qualifications 
of so many candidates. As a rule, they inform themselves in a gen- 
eral way regarding the candidates for the leading offices, and the 
balance of the ticket wins or loses in the great majority of elections 
according to the fate of the head of the ticket. There are some strik- 
ing exceptions to the rule, such as the election of William Travers 
Jerome to the district attorneyship in New York City, and the elec- 
tion of Judge Ben B. Lindsey to the bench of the Juvenile Court in 
Denver. But those exceptions only serve to prove the general rule. 

The result is, that owing to the hopeless confusion in which many 
voters find themselves, there has been a growing tendency on the part 
of a large number of busy and intelligent citizens to refrain from 
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voting at all. Another considerable percentage of the people either 
vote at presidential elections only or vote for some candidate for the 
leading office to be filled at the election and do not vote at all for the 
candidates for the minor offices. 

In addition to the general elections, the voters in a number of the 
States are now expected to select from the numerous aspirants at di- 
rect primaries the candidates of their political party for nominations 
for the many offices to be filled later by popular election. This 
method of nominating candidates, while having some advantages over 
the old method of selecting the candidates in party conventions, has 
not been in force long enough in any of the States to demonstrate 
fully its ultimate effects. It takes a long period of years for inno- 
vations in political methods to develop their true tendencies and ef- 
fects. It does not seem unreasonable to expect that direct primaries 
applied to all offices at present elective will only add to the already 
great confusion of voters and finally result in fewer of the busy and 
intelligent people participating in the primaries. 

In ten or a dozen States of the Union the initiative and referen- 
dum methods of legislation have been adopted. Oregon was the first 
State to adopt and put into practical operation “ this instrument or 
tool of democracy,” as it has been very correctly called. Colorado, 
at the election last fall, by a large majority of those citizens who were 
sufficiently interested in the question to vote upon it, adopted the 
Oregon initiative and referendum plan in all important respects ex- 
cept as to the manner of publishing the measures to be voted upon by 
the people. Ten other States and many municipalities all over the 
country have adopted the Oregon plan in some modified form. The 
other States in which it has been established in one form or another, 
or in which it is permissive, are South Dakota, Nevada, Montana, 
Illinois, Utah, Texas, Maine, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, a 
sufficiently large number of the States to demonstrate that the ques- 
tion of its extension with the consequent change in our form of gov- 
ernment has become a present-day problem which must be intelli- 
gently and seriously met. It is also being advocated in a number of 
other States, and recently a league composed, among others, of a 
number of United States Senators and Representatives, has been or- 
ganized to conduct a campaign for its general adoption throughout 
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the country. If the movement for its adoption proves successful and 
finally extends to the National Government, it must, we believe, as 
heretofore stated, lead to the overthrow of the Republic and the erec- 
tion of an unrestrained democracy upon its ruins. It is true that 
representatives are still elected in those States that have adopted the 
initiative and referendum and the form of the legislative department 
of the government is still maintained; but it is only the form that re- 
mains. Augustus Cesar was careful to maintain the forms of the re- 
public after the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

It cannot be expected that legislators will seriously discuss and di- 
vide upon contested questions when the easy method is presented to 
them of avoiding any responsibility or risk of unpopularity by refer- 
ring all contested questions to the people under a referendum. The 
Legislature will then inevitably in the course of time become a mere 
registering body and not a deliberative assembly, in exactly the same 
way as the Electoral College has ceased to discharge its functions. 

The constitutionality of the Oregon method of legislation was 
passed upon by the Oregon Supreme Court. That Court held that 
because the Legislature might repeal a law enacted by the people 
under an initiative petition the Oregon constitutional amendments 
for the establishment of the initiative and referendum did not in- 
fringe the Federal constitutional provision “ that the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” It was admitted by the Court that a “ republican form 
of government,” within the meaning of the Constitution, was a repre- 
sentative form of government, consisting of three departments, the 
executive, legislative, and judicial. A careful study of the opinion of 
the Court would seem to indicate that the Court accepted the form for 
the substance of a republican government. While the Legislature 
may, as the Court held, repeal laws enacted by the people, it must 
also be remembered that under the referendum the people have the 
right to submit the repealing act to a vote of the people, and if a ma- 
jority of the people voting on the proposition should declare against 
the repeal, the repealing act would become ineffective and the original 
law enacted by the people through the initiative proceeding would 
remain in force. Consequently, the legislative powers of the general 
assembly are practically destroyed and the people directly, and not 
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through their representatives, legislate. In other words, a govern- 
ment adopting the initiative and referendum method of legislating is 
effectually changed from the republican form, which is a representa- 
tive form of government, to a democracy in which the people directly 
and not by their representatives legislate. Another case involving the 
same question is now pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, so that we may expect to have before long a final decision 
from that tribunal upon the interesting constitutional problems in- 
volved. In the meantime, the people are having an opportunity to 
demonstrate the practical workings of the system. 

Under the Oregon and Colorado constitutions eight per cent. of 
the voters may by petition have submitted to the people the full text 
of any proposed statute or constitutional amendment, and if a major- 
ity of those voting thereon vote in the affirmative the measure, whether 
a proposed law or a constitutional amendment, becomes a part of the 
law or constitution of the State without any further action of any 
kind by the Legislature, or the Governor, who is deprived of his veto 
power over such measures. 

This is known as the “ initiative” method. In the same way, five 
per cent. of the voters may cause any law passed by the Legislature to 
be referred to the people or the Legislature may voluntarily cause any 
bill passed by it to be referred to the people and they, by a majority 
vote thereon of those voting on the proposition, may determine 
whether or not the law shall continue in force. This method is known 
as the “ referendum.” 

It was in 1902 that Oregon amended its State constitution pro- 
viding for the initiative and referendum methods of legislation. The 
first year in which the system was put into practical operation was 
1904. In that year two measures were submitted thereunder to the 
people; in 1906, 11 measures; in 1908, 19; and in 1910, 32 measures, 
consisting of 12 constitutional amendments and 20 statutes. The 
pamphlet printed by the State, containing the text of these 32 
measures, submitted in 1910, and a brief argument for and against 
each measure, consisted of 202 closely printed pages. In South 
Dakota, in which State the full text of the measures submitted to 
the people is required to be printed on the official ballot, the 
ballot at the last election was approximately seven feet long. Each 
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voter in Oregon was expected, first, to attend the direct party primary 
and select from numerous aspirants the nominees of his political party. 
Then, at the general election later held, he was expected intelligently 
to discriminate between the numerous candidates of all the political 
parties for all the elective offices and at the same time and on the same 
ballot, within a few minutes, to give his deliberate and well-considered 
judgment upon the merits of 20 statutes and 12 constitutional amend- 
ments. He had nothing but the title of the bill to guide him when he 
entered the polling booth. True, he had previously been furnished 
with a copy of the printed pamphlet containing the full text of the 
different measures to be voted upon, and it was therefore expected 
that from the title which was printed on the ballot he would be able 
to vote intelligently upon each measure. One of the constitutional 
amendments, it may be interesting to mention, comprised 36 sections. 
History does not record that any people at any time ever before 
undertook to legislate in that wholesale manner. 

Every measure submitted, either by initiative or referendum peti- 
tion, must be accepted or rejected in its entirety. In the case of the 
constitutional amendment submitted at the last election, which con- 
sisted of thirty-six sections, the people either had to vote for all the 
propositions contained in the amendment or against all. It bore the 
following title: “ For an amendment of Article IV, Constitution of 
Oregon, increasing initiative, referendum, and recall powers of the 
people; restricting use of emergency clause and veto power on State 
and municipal legislation ; requiring proportional election of members 
of Legislative Assembly from the State at large, annual sessions, in- 
creasing members’ salaries and terms of office; providing for election 
of Speaker of the House and President of Senate, outside of members ; 
restricting corporate franchises to twenty years; providing ten dol- 
lars penalty for unexcused absence from any roll-call, and changing 
form of oath of office to provide against so-called ‘ legislative log- 
rolling.’ ” On this complicated set of questions each voter was ex- 
pected to vote “ yes ” or “ no.” 

There is no opportunity whatever afforded under the system for 
amendment or modification to any part of any measure submitted. 
The nearest approach to legislation in that manner is to be found in 
some special rules adopted by the House of Representatives of the 
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National Government, against which there has strangely enough been 
so much fulmination by many of the advocates of the initiative and 
referendum. 

In the National House of Representatives bills are sometimes sub- 
mitted under special rules, which provide that after a certain limited 
time for debate the measure shall be placed upon its final passage 
without intervening motion or amendment. Under such rules the 
members must either vote for the measure in the form in which it is 
submitted or reject it in its entirety. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the rule cannot be effective unless a majority of the mem- 
bers vote for its adoption. It generally happens that the rule is not 
adopted unless there is a majority of the House in favor of the bill in 
the form in which it is later to be presented under the rule. Before 
the bill reaches that stage elaborate hearings have been had on the bill 
by the committee having it in charge and amendments have been made 
to it, frequently changing the entire character of the bill from what it 
was when originally introduced; members have expressed their views 
on the subject of the bill in speeches on the floor of the House, and as 
a result of those deliberations the bill has finally assumed a form which 
meets the views of a majority of the members. The time for action 
has then arrived. It is only at that stage that the rule can be 
adopted. 


Under the initiative and referendum system there is no oppor- 


tunity for deliberation and exchange of conflicting views. Usually 
the bills submitted are prepared by some interested parties. It is said 
in Oregon that petitions are frequently circulated among foreigners 
unfamiliar with our language, who are employed at some of the great 
construction camps in the State. They sign their names to the peti- 
tion without any knowledge whatever of its contents. To correct this 
evil in Oregon it has been seriously proposed that a party signing an 
initiative or referendum petition shall be required to verify it, much 
in the same form as a party to a law suit is required to verify a 
pleading, by stating that he has read the bill to be submitted under an 
initiative petition, that he knows its contents, and that he is in favor 
of its adoption. 

Even in the ancient democracies of Greece and Rome the measures 
upon which the people voted were discussed in their hearing and some 
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opportunity was afforded them to understand the arguments for and 
against the proposition. To a limited extent a discussion can be had 
of measures submitted under the initiative and referendum method in 
public meetings and in the newspapers ; but it is well understood that 
a political campaign, during which there are numerous candidates 
before the people for election and a great variety of complicated 
measures are at the same time submitted, is not a favorable time for 
calm and dispassionate deliberation of proposed legislation. 

The method offers a great opportunity for the newspapers to ex- 
tend their influence. They can frequently determine by the attitude 
they assume the fate of measures. They are impersonal and have no 
public responsibility. Ordinarily, the citizens do not know the writers 
of the articles that appear in the press. They cannot be held account- 
able by the public for the position that they may take on measures, ex- 
cept indirectly through possible loss of subscribers, and then they can 
readily change their positions. Naturally in many instances the news- 
papers seek to take the popular side regardless of the merits of the 
measure. There are all kinds of newspapers, as there are all kinds of 
people. There are great newspapers, whose managers and editors 
strive to present conscientiously and honestly their views on public 
questions, and to take the position on public measures which they be- 
lieve to be for the best interests of the people. There was a time 
when editors of the press were great leaders of public opinion. There 
are a few of that class left, but their number, it is generally conceded, 
is rapidly diminishing. At the present time it is well understood that 
a very large number of managers and editors of newspapers regard 
the publication of a newspaper simply as a business enterprise. En- 
tertaining this view, their course necessarily is dictated by what they 
believe to be for the best interests of their papers. It is not altogether 
uncommon to find editors writing strong editorials in favor of a 
particular party and voting the ticket of the opposing party at the 
polls. 

If we are to turn the legislative department of the government 
over to the newspapers and make this a government “ of the news- 
papers, for the newspapers, and by the newspapers,” it will probably 
be found necessary to make the office of editor of a newspaper a pub- 
lic office to be filled at a popular election by the people of the com- 
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munity to be served. Indeed, the people of Oregon already recognize 
that something of that kind will have to be done. At their recent 
election one of the thirty-two measures submitted was a proposition to 
establish an Official Gazette to be published by the State and furnished 
free to the citizens, in which should be printed reports from a People’s 
Board of Inspectors to be created, who should be charged with the 
duty of investigating the manner in which all other public officials dis- 
charged their duties. The bill was not adopted by the people, al- 
though nearly 30,000 people voted in its favor, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that if the initiative and referendum methods are to prevail some 
similar plan will necessarily be eventually adopted. 

Colonel Roosevelt expressed the same idea in a speech recently de- 
livered before the Periodical Publishers of America, in which he is 
reported to have said: “I feel that a man who writes for the public 
press, either daily, weekly, or periodically, is just as much a public 
servant as the public office holder. He has as much power for the pub- 
lic good.” 

Another innovation which is also finding favor in many parts of 
the country is known as the “ recall.” It is a method by which some 
fixed percentage of the people, varying, as a rule, from five to twenty- 
five per cent., may by petition require a public officer who has been 
elected for a definite term to submit in effect to another election. 
Upon the filing of a petition with the requisite number of signers a 
special election is called and the people determine whether the officer 
originally elected shall continue for the term for which he was elected 
or whether some other candidate shall serve for the balance of the 
term. 

In the constitution of the new State of Arizona the recall is made 
applicable to the judges of the Courts. Hereafter, in that State, it 
will not be necessary for the attorney for the unsuccessful litigant 
to go to the corner grocery to abuse the judge. He is to be furnished 
with a more effective weapon. He can circulate a petition for the 
recall of the judge! It is well known with what ease signers can be 
obtained to almost any petition. Recently in the city of Denver a pe- 
tition was circulated for an amendment to the city charter to make 
Denver a “dry” city. It received about 27,000 signatures. The 
election was held shortly thereafter and there were about 14,000 
people who voted for the amendment. It failed to carry. If the 
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signers of the petition had all voted for its adoption it would only 
have been necessary to have had a few thousand more votes to secure 
its adoption. The instance is cited to show the ease with which signers 
to a petition may be secured. We may reasonably expect that with 
the “ recall ” applied to all elective offices election days will become so 
numerous that the average citizen will not have very much time left 
for his ordinary duties. 

Neither is it a wild conjecture to assume, if the tendency shown 
by these laws is to prevail, that the referendum will finally be applied 
to the decisions of the courts. It might prove to be a very popular 
measure. A demagogue would have a splendid opportunity to ex- 
pound its advantages. He could confidently ask, “ Are you not wil- 
ling to trust the people? ” In the state of the feeling existing against 
the courts among many people all over the country, it would be useless 
to endeavor to answer the question. What a simple procedure it would 
be to appeal from the decision of the Court to the people and have the 
latter determine whether the judgment of the Court should stand as 
the judgment of the people! If answered in the negative a remedy 
would be immediately available. A petition could be circulated, which 
would find ready signers, to recall the judge. This is not a visionary 
or improbable development of the innovations now in progress. In 
Rome no Roman citizen could be condemned to capital punishment 
until he had an opportunity to submit his case to the people. It could 
be plausibly asked by those favoring the plan: “ Are not the people 
as competent to judge of the merits of any case as a jury selected 
from the people?” A long array of cases could be cited in which 
juries have returned verdicts which have been set aside by the Court 
or which have not met public approval. Unfortunately, it is also true 
that juries have in some instances been corrupted. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the arguments which have led to the initiative and referendum 
as applied to the legislative department of the government, we should 
extend its operation for the same reasons to the judicial department. 

This brief summary of some of the more important changes in the 
form of many of our State Governments is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the whole tendency of the times is toward the establishment of a 
pure democracy in which the people shall directly instead of through 
representatives chosen by them legislate and transact public business. 
However ideally perfect that form of government may theoretically 
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be, we must determine whether it is a workable system for a country 
of our vast extent of territory, with its 90,000,000 (soon to become 
several hundred million) population. 

Disregarding, as all the enthusiastic advocates of these reforms in- 
sist we should, the experiences of the different cities of Greece, of 
Rome, and of the medieval times, because our modern conditions are 
so different from those which prevailed when the ancient democracies 
proved to be failures, we ask: “ Is there any evidence in contempora- 
neous history which would justify us in believing that a democracy 
would be successfully administered by our people? ” 

In most of the States it has been found that as the duties of elec- 
tors increase the total percentage of actual voters decreases, except 
on the most important occasions. Thus, in nearly every State there 
are a great many electors who only vote at presidential elections. An- 
other large class who vote at State elections refuse to participate in 
local and municipal elections. 

The returns of the recent elections show a large decrease in the 
number of voters in nearly every State of the Union as compared with 
the elections in 1908—the presidential election. The falling off in the 
total number of Republican votes has been accounted for in some 
States by dissatisfaction with the record of the party on the tariff 
question, in others, by antagonism to Colonel Roosevelt’s activity in 
the campaign; and in others by different causes. 

The fact seems to have been overlooked that there was also in most 
of the States a decrease in the Democratic vote. In New York State, 
for instance, John A. Dix, the Democratic candidate for governor in 
1910, received 45,489 votes less than Lewis S. Chanler, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor in 1908. In Ohio Governor Harmon 
received, in 1910, '75,492 votes less than he received as a candidate for 
governor in 1908. A somewhat similar falling off in Democratic votes 
occurred in many other States. The same tendency has been notice- 
able at nearly all the previous elections at which only State officers 
were to be elected. 

It is well known that the number of people who vote on constitu- 
tional amendments in the various States is only a small percentage of 
the entire number of votes cast at the election. The number of people 
who participate in the old form of primary elections for the selection 
of delegates to political conventions has gradually decreased until, 
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generally speaking, only those who actively participate in politics 
now attend the primaries. 

The larger number of voters participating in direct primary 
elections may seem to furnish an argument against the proposition 
now being advanced. It is true that when direct primaries are first 
established in a State there is a great increase in the number of votes 
cast at the primary. All novelties are attractive. The number of 
people who have voted in Oregon on measures submitted under the 
initiative and referendum method of legislation has thus far been a 
very much larger percentage of the total number of votes cast than 
is generally cast in other States on constitutional amendments. But 
there have been only four elections in Oregon at which measures have 
thus been submitted to the people. The novelty has not worn off. 
Both the direct methods of making nominations and of legislating are 
in the experimental stage. If past experience proves anything it is 
that as the novelty wears off the number of voters under either of 
these methods will gradually decrease. In the course of time it will 
become evident that well-organized bodies can as effectually but per- 
haps with a little more difficulty control direct nominations. The fact 
that busy citizens cannot or will not give up the necessary time to 
attend the numerous primaries and elections, together with other 
causes, it may reasonably be assumed, will gradually lead to a de- 
crease in the number of votes cast at direct primaries. 

There certainly does not seem to be any good reason that can be 
assigned why a larger percentage of people would vote upon consti- 
tutional and statutory measures submitted under the initiative and 
referendum than under the old method of voting on constitutional 
amendments, which was in fact a referendum. It surely is much 
easier for voters to familiarize themselves with the general principles 
involved in a constitutional amendment than with the detailed provi- 
sions of the full text of numerous statutory and constitutional enact- 
ments. We, therefore, have a right, it seems, to conclude that in the 
course of time the number of people who will vote on measures sub- 
mitted under the initiative and referendum, except on rare occasions, 
will be no greater than those who now vote on constitutional amend- 
ments, 

It may be said the provisions of statutory enactments have a 
more direct interest for the people than the fundamental principles 
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involved in constitutional amendments. That is true as to some stat- 
utes; but some constitutional amendments, such as those that deal 
with matters of taxation, sumptuary regulations, and franchise priv- 
ileges, affect the people as directly as any legislative measures. It is 
for this reason that upon measures of that character the largest total 
number of votes have been cast in the States whether submitted under 
the old method of amending constitutions or through the initiative 
and referendum. At each election in Oregon since the adoption of 
the initiative and referendum some measures of the character men- 
tioned have been submitted and undoubtedly partially account for the 
large number of votes cast, not only on those measures, but on all 
others. Few complicated measures have yet been submitted to the 
people of Oregon under the initiative and referendum. Most of 
those that have been submitted have been brief measures dealing 
with matters that have for many years been the subject of public 
discussion, such as woman suffrage, regulation of the liquor traffic 
and direct primaries, and a number of others have been for the crea- 
tion of new counties and the establishment of branches of different 
State institutions or kindred subjects. 

In the past, elections have usually been determined by some one 
great issue. Some popular demand expressed in a few words has fre- 
quently been more decisive of elections than any number of carefully 
prepared and logical political discussions of pending issues. Our his- 
tory is full of such instances, which will readily occur to everybody. 
Under some popular clamor a whole ticket has frequently been car- 
ried to victory, although the people knew little or nothing about the 
personnel of many of the candidates on the ticket or their views on 
political questions. 

These facts all seem to demonstrate that the American people are 
too busy with their own personal affairs to give the necessary time and 
study to the numerous political duties which would be demanded of 
them in a pure democracy. Our own history conclusively proves that 
the great mass of the voters will not or cannot give the necessary 
time and study to the intricate details of legislation. They will decide 
political policies, but they invariably expect some agents to work out 
the details of the necessary legislation to make those principles effec- 
tive. 

The same disposition is shown in every private organization. At 
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any large meeting of members of corporations or any social society or 
organization it is the invariable rule to appoint committees who are 
expected to work out the details of policies determined upon by the 
stockholders or members. A business corporation whose stockholders 
insisted upon having all business propositions submitted to a popular 
vote of the stockholders for their approval or rejection and who 
claimed the right to name all the minor officials of the company at 
each stockholders’ meeting, together with the power to require any 
officer duly elected for a given term to submit the question of his 


continuance in office to all the stockholders every time a small per- 
centage of their number filed a petition for a recall, would speedily 


be destroyed by its competitors who were more effectively organized 
for business. 

It will not be seriously argued by anyone that all the stockholders 
of a company would take the time and trouble to study and become 
familiar with the details of the business of the company in which 
they have a financial interest. They select and pay officers and 
agents to do that work. How much less can we expect that all the 
voters of a State will thoroughly study the provisions of complicated 
laws submitted to them for their approval or rejection? 

We are living in an age of specialization. Every business, every 
occupation and every profession has its specialists. The conditions 
which make specialists necessary in every branch of commercial and 
professional life are equally applicable to legislative affairs. Trained 
legislators are as necessary to secure good results in legislation as 
skilful lawyers are to obtain the best results in litigation. 

The multiplication of duties imposed upon our citizens has thus 
far tended to increase rather than to diminish the evils of which we 
complain. A remedy for that condition certainly cannot be found in 
further increasing the duties of citizenship. The opposite course 
should be pursued. Instead of increasing the number of officers to 
be selected by the people at elections, it would be far better if our 
State Governments were to profit by the experience of the National 
Government and elect only a few of the important State officers and 
make all the other officers appointive. Our National Government un- 
questionably compares favorably in efficiency with any of the State 
Governments. The President, Vice-President, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are the only Federal officials directly or indi- 
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rectly elected by the people. All the other numerous Federal officers 
in all the branches of the service are appointed. If the people of 
the respective States were only called upon at State elections to elect 
their governor and senators and representatives every intelligent 
voter would be thoroughly posted upon the qualifications of the dif- 
ferent candidates and their views on political questions. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States can be trusted to select the heads of the 
great departments of the Federal Government, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and the 
heads of the other great national departments, there is no reason that 
can be assigned why a Governor of a State should not be equally ca- 
pable of selecting from the citizens of his own State a Secretary of 
State, State Treasurer, and the Attorney General of the State. 

With the increase of power and influence that would then attach 
to the office of Governor of a State, the office would become far more 
attractive to men of great ability and it would cease to be regarded, 
as it is in many of the States, merely as a means of securing a seat in 
the United States Senate. If candidates for the Legislature in each 
State were compelled to make their campaigns upon their own quali- 
fications and upon their individual views cf State questions instead 
of as candidates upon a general ticket containing the names of a hun- 
dred or more candidates, by reason of which the identity of individual 
candidates is lost, we would hear very much less about broken political 
pledges. Each voter would have an opportunity to scrutinize thor- 
oughly the record of the candidates for his suffrage. The initiative 
and referendum, recall, and the elaborate and expensive machinery 
maintained in some of the States for the nomination and election of a 
host of candidates could all be dispensed with. 

The adoption of the “ short ballot ” offers the simplest and most 
complete remedy for the defects in our present system of representa- 
tive government. It does not involve any radical change in the form 
of the government, but, on the contrary, would be a return to a truly 
representative government. Its reinstatement would mean the appli- 
cation to political affairs of the methods that are so successfully em- 
ployed by all the great industrial corporations of the country for the 
transaction of their business. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE WORLD 


EDGAR SALTUS 


Bernarp SHaw has complained that theosophy does not go far 
enough. One wonders what would please Mr. Shaw. The past is 
rather incoherent, the future equally vague. Theosophy elucidates 
both. It clarifies, foretells, gives the reason of things, the reason of 
everything, the reason even why you, Sir, or you, Madam, do us the 
honor to read these lines. This phenomenon it explains quite simply. 
It is your karma to read them, for karma is the destiny which you 
have made for yourself and in accordance with which are your present 
punishments and rewards. 

Karma predicates reincarnation, which is perhaps the ob- 
vious resurrection of the dead and, in any event, the pivot of this 
creed in which you get history seen through the keyhole of folklore, 
surprised, too, at the casements of legend, yet history which you pres- 
ently find to be demonstrable ; history that is not fiction, but fact; not 
dry either, but colorful, enlightening, suggestive; in short, history as 
it should be instead of what it is; that is to say, the reason of things 
and not mere stupid recital. 

The basis of it all is derived from the Book of Dyzan, the oldest 
book in the world, parts of which are said to be still older. Still 
older—a little enormity that again makes one wonder what might 
possibly please Mr. Shaw. Yet the statement, however extravagant, 
is almost negligible beside others that theosophy comports and which, 
while curious when not absurd to the niany, are becoming foundlings 
that science adopts. 

For instance, there is the fourth dimension. There is also the fact 
that the majority of us are like brutes. We believe but in the reality 
of things. Science, more hospitable, acknowledges the fourth dimen- 
sion and with it the constant parade before our eyes of things and 
events ordinarily unseen. The phenomena of delirium tremens form a 
case in point. The shapes which the layman believes the patient only 
imagines are really seen and are rendered visible through the excita- 
tion of the pineal gland, which now is the rudimentary organ of what 
once was psychic vision. Alcohol stimulates this gland. The drunk- 
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ard in his aftercups sees with it the hideousness of shapes which his 
own hideousness has attracted to him. For they are there, or rather 
they are here, about us in the fourth dimension, precisely as there are 
other shapes as gracious as these are revolting. Only, ordinarily, we 
do not see them. There are, though, those who can and do, and with- 
out being drunkards either. 

Thinkers as sober as Jevons and Babbage go a bit further. They 
will, if you let them, tell you, that whatever occurs in the privacy of 
a room remains photographed in it. A mere extension of this enables 
occultists to say that nothing has ever occurred anywhere which is 
not also photographed, that in the ether above us is the great picture 
gallery of the world. 

In India, at Adyar, the chef lieu of theosophy, this gallery is 
constantly being studied. The results, occasionally bizarre, are 
sometimes trivial. It has been found that Herbert Spencer was 
Aristotle; Gladstone, Cicero; Tennyson, Ovid. All of which is quite 
unimportant. But recently something more valuable has_ been 
obtained. It concerns Apollonios of Tyana. 

Apollonios, as everyone knows, healed the sick, raised the dead, 
knew all things save the caresses of woman and spoke every language, 
including that of colors. His biographer, Philostratos, says of him 
that he came no one knew whence, went no one knew whither, that in 
these migrations he had beheld every form of ferocious beast except 
a tyrant, and that it was to see one, to see Nero, that he visited Rome. 

The prefect there had a word with him. “ What have you with 
you?” he asked. Apollonios answered: “ Charity, Chastity, Tem- 
perance, Rectitude, and Justice.” Said the prefect: “ Your slaves, I 
presume? Make out a list of them.” “They are not my slaves,” 
Apollonios replied. “ They are my masters.” 

Philostratos may have invented that reply. If not, he exag- 
gerated. According to Adyar, Apollonios was the reincarnation of 
Jesus. 

But not of the Christ. The Two are distinct. The Christ, or, 
theosophically, the Lord Maitreya, emanated, it is claimed, from a 
different evolution. The claim is specious, but not unique. It is ad- 
vanced of other teachers and whether accepted or not it is suggestive. 
It is suggestive to think that from zeniths unknown to us, from 
planes perhaps where all beatitudes are as usual as all shames are 
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common here, spirits, commissioned to regenerate the hearts of man 
pass into the slums of space. Confident, with a crown of light they 
come, only to return with one of thorns. 

This view, which is held of Orpheus and of Krishna, is held also 
of the Christ to whom, it is said, Jesus, in the last year of his physi- 
cal life, surrendered his physical body. Jesus subsequently became 
Apollonios and later, Ramanujacharya, a Hindu reformer. Accord- 
ing to Adyar, Jesus is now in Syria and to-day, in India, another 
physical body has been prepared for the second and approaching 
advent of the Lord. 

Whether or not that will satisfy Mr. Shaw is a detail. Yet one 
may be sure that it would have singularly interested Renan, though 
chiefly perhaps because of addenda to the effect that Jesus was not 
crucified and preceded the present era by over a century. 

This latter point is not perhaps entirely new, not new at least to 
those familiar with recent criticism. Bischoff in his Geschichte Jesu 
and Krauss in his Leben show that at best we have but uncertainties 
on the subject and that Pontius Pilate, through whom an approximate 
date might otherwise be obtained, is actually the most maligned of 
men. Pilate, it is asserted, had nothing whatever to do with Jesus, his 
pseudo-appearance in the Gospels being an intentional blind. 

Jerome said of the Pentateuch that it contains as many secrets as 
it does words. The remark applies to the Gospels, which were not in- 
tended to be taken historically or even as written, but mainly as alle- 
gories, symbolic at that. Their basis, the higher criticism holds, was 
a common document and this protevangel was, according to Adyar, 
the work of a Palestine monk, who, about 100 a. p., wrote an essay 
on the Egyptian mysteries, in which he put a sketch of an ideal life, 
one derived partly from traditions of Jesus and partly from data 
concerning a minor Jewish reformer who, for some sedition in Jeru- 
salem, was there stoned to death. 

This story, written in Syro-Chaldaic, was sent to the abbot of an 
Alexandrine monastery to be recast for propaganda purposes into 
Greek. The abbot employed a number of young men on the work and 
a variety of recensions resulted. Of these four still endure and, 
though subsequently emended, still retain the names of their editors— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

One may assume that the primal and subsequent redactions in- - 
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corporated more or less of the original document, together with such 
other legends and logia as individual taste suggested. In Alexandria, 
in the library of the monastery, in that of the Serapeion, were the 
treasures of nations, the gold, the frankincense, the myrrh of all the 
literature of the past. The editors had but to help themselves, which 
very commendably they did, to the felicities and paramitas of Hindu, 
Persian, Greek, Copt and Jew. The Avesta must have been sug- 
gestive, so also were Homer, Plato, the Tripitaka, the Talmud, the 
Law itself. 

The opening passage in the fourth Gospel, the pronouncement: 
“ In the beginning was the Word,’ comes from the Avesta and, previ- 
ous to the Avesta, from the Book of Dyzan. Homer practically sup- 
plied the dictum: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of one 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Plato noted in the 
Phedo that many are called and few are chosen. The injunction to 
love one’s enemies, the Talmud contained. Matthew’s advice concern- 
ing thieves that break through and steal had been expressed in the 
Buddhist scriptures, as had also the Golden Rule which Luke ad- 
vanced. In addition there was the Thorah. Moses fasted forty days. 
Elisha performed a miracle of the loaves. Job saw the Lord walk- 
ing upon the sea. 

In the effort to fill in a picture, of which the central figure had 
passed from the real to the ideal, these things, others as well, were 
probably useful. Yet that which perhaps inspired most was the prot- 
evangelist’s account of initiation. According to Adyar, it is this that 
the allegory of the crucifixion is intended to convey. 

The view may or may not be correct, yet there is a singular con- 
firmation of it in occultism in which the letters I. N. R. I.—the leg- 
endary inscription on the Cross—represent the attainment of master- 
ship. Another curiosity is the cry cited by Matthew and Mark, the 
“ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” which it has been conjectured must be 
a misreading or a miswriting of “lamah azabvthnani ”—how dost 
thou glorify me !—which were the words of thanksgiving uttered by 
the candidate when received initiate in the mysteries at last. 

In Memphian crypts, before that thanksgiving could be ex- 
pressed, the candidate was placed in a cross so hollowed that it could 
receive and support him. He was then entranced, lowered into a 
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vault, put in a sarcophagus, where he remained for three days, after 
which he was raised again and ascended into the heaven of knowledge 
which the mysteries disclosed. 

In these ceremonies, the hierophantic ritual, very archaic and 
equally suggestive, was as follows: The candidate shall be put upon 
the cross; he shall die, be buried, descend into the underworld and 
after the third day shall rise from the dead and ascend into heaven 
to be the right hand of Him from Whom he came. 

Before the mysteries Isis stood, a finger to her lips. Yet the whis- 
pers from them that have reached us, while furtive perhaps, are 
clear. The candidate’s death and burial symbolized the descent of the 
Logos into matter. The subsequent ascent and the attendant revela- 
tions changed his entire conception of things; they fractured the 
charm of illusion, disclosed the path that leads from the mansions of 
life which are death and enabled him to sunder the string of rebirths. 

In what manner the ritual and epiphanies were tortured into sce- 
narii of what was to be the tragedy of the world, the question, too, 
whether this drama was understandingly planned and then given as a 
glyph, or whether, as has been surmised, the symbolism of it may be 
due to esoteric teachings of the Christ—teachings which Valentinus 
said He confided only to the more spiritual of those about Him—these 
matters constitute an enigma so poignant, that the mistake regard- 
ing them, if mistake there be, is responsible for more wasted emotion, 
ennobling tears, idle hatreds and active love, than all the factors that 
have gone to the making of civilization. 

One may wonder, though, if there be a mistake. In any case, 
there is a germ of truth in the gravest error, a residuum of error in 
the soundest truth. Between what really is and what is really not, 
those unable to function in the fourth dimension find it difficult to 
discriminate. On the other hand if, as theosophists hold, Adyar can 
discriminate, it is obvious that testimony from there cannot be in- 
tended to distress. It may amaze, yet always the beginning of truth 
is amazement, unless, as more often happens, it serves merely to an- 
noy. But the one form of speech that the “Gita” permits is that 
which causes no annoyance, and theosophy, which primarily is a 
school of good manners, may seek perhaps to inform, but never to 


offend. 





THE GHOSTLY BROTHER 


JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


Brotuer, Brother, calling me, 
Like a distant surfy sea; 

Like a wind that moans and grieves 
All night long about the eaves— 
Let me rest a little span: 

Long I’ve followed, followed fast; 
Now I wish to be a man, 
Disconnected from the Vast! 

Let me stop a little while, 

Feel this snug world’s pulses beat, 
Glory in a baby’s smile, 

Hear it prattle round my feet; 
Eat and sleep and love and live, 
Thankful ever for the dawn; 
Wanting what the world can give— 
With the cosmic curtains drawn. 


Brother, Brother, break the gyves! 
Burst the prison, Son of Power! 
Product of forgotten lives, 
Seedling of the Final Flower! 

What for you are nights and days, 
Drifting snow or rainy flaw, 

Love or hate or blame or praise, 
Heir unto the Outer Awe? 


I am breathless from the flight 
Through the speed-cleft, awful Night! 
Panting, let me rest awhile 
In this pleasant ether-isle. 
Here, content with little things, 
How the witless dweller sings! 
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Rears his brood and steers his plow, 
Nursing at the breasts of Now! 

O, this little world is blest— 
Brother, Brother, let me rest! 


I am you and you are I! 

When the world is cherished most, 
You shall hear my haunting cry, 
See me rising like a ghost! 

I am all that you have been, 

Are not now but soon shall be; 
Thralled awhile by dust and din— 
Brother, Brother, follow me! 


Tis a lonesome, endless quest ; 

I am weary; I would rest. 
Though I seek to fly from you, 
Like a shadow, you pursue. 


Do I love?—you share the kiss, 
Leaving only half the bliss. 

Do I conquer?—you are there, 
Claiming half the victor’s share. 
When the night-shades fray and lift, 
*Tis your veiled face lights the rift. 
In the sighing of the rain, 

Your voice goads me like a pain. 
Happy in a narrow trust, 

Let me serve the lesser will: 

One brief hour—and then to dust. 
O, the dead are very still! 


Brother, Brother, follow hence! 
Ours the wild, unflagging speed! 
Through the outer walls of sense, 
Follow, follow where I lead! 
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Love and hate and grief and fear— 
"Tis the geocentric dream: 

Only shadows linger here, 

Cast by the Eternal Gleam! 
Follow, follow, follow fast! 
Somewhere out of time and place, 
You shall lift the veil at last, 

You shall look wpon my face. 
Look upon my face and die, 
Solver of the Mystery! 

I am you and you are I— 

Brother, Brother, follow me! 





“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD” 


FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Mrs. IncraHaM was going out in her car. She came down the 
steps, splendidly attired in sables, velvets and plumes, all gray, with a 
bunch of violets pinned on her sleeve. Mimi was dressed in her 
blanket, embroidered with her name in jewels, and trimmed with silver 
fox fur. Mimi was further decked in her collar, with rubies and emer- 
alds sparkling in their setting of gold; and the footman carried her 
on a cushion of satin stuffed with down, and placed her beside her 
mistress in the car. 


“Come to mama, darling!” said Mrs. Ingraham; whereupon the 
footman lifted the animal to the lap of her mistress. 

“ Thank you, Joyce. Mimi is not well to-day. The fresh air may 
do her good. I hope so. Mama’s pet!” She pressed her face 
against Mimi’s. “To Francois’, Joyce ”—mentioning the name cf 
her milliner. The footman sprang to his seat, and the car bowled 


down the avenue. But not far. At the first hold-up crossing, Mrs. 
Ingraham’s car chanced to come right beside the car of one of her 
intimate friends. 

* Ah, my dear, I am désolée, I assure you. Mimi’s nose is warm! 
Mimi, whom I adore, for whom I paid a thousand dollars! If I should 
lose her!” 

“ Absurd, chérie! Look how happy she seems. As for my Prince 
Carl, he is tired, sleepy. We were up late last night, and his break- 
fast did not suit him.” 

“Too bad! There, we can move on now. These stops are so tire- 
some. Why are people allowed to walk where we want to drive, I 
wonder? Where do you go now?” 

“Where? You really require to ask?” her friend laughed. 
‘“* Where does one go in Lent but to one’s dressmaker? ” 

“ And after? ” inquired Mrs. Ingraham. 

“To Sherry’s. Meet me for luncheon. Will you? ” 

“To be sure. And if I am a little late, for I am going to stop in 
at church ” 

“Of course. I also!” interrupted her friend. 
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“Order a proper luncheon. No meats, remember. Broiled shad, 
eggs as you please, strawberries; a salad of fresh peaches, and Sau- 
terne only, except a cordial.” 

“Yes! Yes! Don’t fail me.” 

The two cars were starting. 

“ And, I almost forgot! a broiled chicken, please, for Mimi; well 
done, just the breast.” 

“To be sure; Prince Carl the same. With ice cream?” 

“ With ice cream, certainly. Au revoir.” 

One went to the dressmaker; the other to the milliner. 


Over across the big city, in a street so filthy that it rivals the 
worst thoroughfares of the towns in China, in a sered and rickety 
tenement, up five flights, along a narrow, broken, dark corridor, a 
door, which hung on one hinge, gave entrance to the house of Elijah 
Sominsky. 

It consisted of one room; in it were a thin mattress of straw, a 
stool, an empty shelf, a stove, a knife, a stew-pan and cover; two 
books on the box which served as a table; Elijah’s wife, and Elijah’s 
four children. There was no fire in the stove. Rags only covered 
their nakedness, the winter wind alone spoke, shrieking in seeming de- 
rision, at the tiny window, at the cracks in the walls, in the ceiling, 
and under the door. . 

Elijah himself had just come in. 

His wife, Hanna, looked up. 

He spread his hands out, empty; he turned inside out the pocket 
of his tattered cloak, empty also. 

Hanna shook her head: some kinds of desperation are silent. 

A footstep that was youthful, almost buoyant, came stumbling 
along the corridor. The door opened; the oldest son of Elijah 
jumped in with his thin arms full of sticks of wood and his tin pail 
brimming with cinders; on his white, pinched lips, the shadow of a 
smile. 

“ Now we shall be warm!” cried the boy, as his stiff fingers opened 
the stove and laid on the wood and cinders. 

“ Nay,” muttered Elijah. ‘“ How can we be warm when we have 
no match to light the fire with?” 
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Hanna, holding the baby close and essaying to draw over its tiny 
form some of her own rags, said, “ Our neighbors have already a fire, 
across the corridor ; they will perhaps give us a flame with a scrap of 
paper. I will try.” 

She went out and presently came back hurriedly, panting, lest the 
precious spark should be killed by the cruel wind; and in a moment 
the bits of wood had caught and began to crackle, and the cinders to 
glow; and Elijah and Hanna and their children huddled over the 
scanty warmth. 

“It is good to feel it, father,” said the oldest girl as she took the 
empty pot from the top of the now hot stove. 

Elijah nodded. “ But it would also be good to eat.” 

And Hanna and her children all nodded as they spread their 
fingers to the stove, as Hanna held the baby to its blaze. 

“It is three days since we have eaten,” Elijah said, as he moved 
away from the fire, and pushed his oldest son in his place. 

“Three days,” echoed Hanna. 

“ Well, we can die,” said Elijah. 

** But the children?” Hanna answered. 

** Yes, the children.” Elijah took up the two greasy little books 
from the table in his trembling fingers. 

“You can get a few pennies for the books, Elijah?” whispered 
Hanna. 

“The ‘ Scriptures ’?” cried Elijah in a frightful tone. “ The 
bread that might be bought with the price of them would choke.” 

** But the other book?” Hanna urged, “ the one you keep forever 
studying.” 

Elijah nodded again. “Look you, Hanna, and you, children, 
who have understanding; listen while I speak.” And Hanna with the 
baby in her arms rose from the stool, weak as she was, and the chil- 
dren straightened themselves as well as they could, for the hand of 
their father lay upon the sacred book. 

“T have been across the city to the west,” he said. “I have 
passed in front of the palaces of the rich, the churches of the mil- 
lionaires ; the shops where those buy who live as princes live. I have 
seen the great women of those tribes arrayed in magnificence: I have 
seen many of them with dogs in their chariots; nay, in their arms, 
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nestling as children nestle. I have heard, yea, w:th these ears,” and 
the voice of Elijah rose and fell with weird impassionment born per- 
haps of the hectic fever that ran high in his veins, perhaps of the 
sense of impotent injustice which burned in his soul. “ With these 
ears,” he repeated, “ have I heard their women call themselves the 
mothers of these dogs! and about their brute necks hung priceless 
jewels, and on top of their hairy skins were strapped blankets spark- 
ling also with gems and gold; and lackeys served them as if they were 
king’s progeny. And they were fat and well liking, and luxurious 
and happy, while ye, my children, and thou, my wife, starved !” 

And Hanna sank upon her stool and the children crowded closer 
to the stove staring at their father. 

“Tt is not that I have not toiled,’ Elijah went on, “ for I have, 
until the fever of the tenements seized me. It is not that I would 
not, and could not, toil now; but there is no work for me. They 
turn me away: they turn me away.” Elijah also now sank down, 
upon his knees, for there was but one stool. 

“ Pawn the small book,” murmured Hanna. “It will give us a 
loaf of bread.” 


But Elijah, taking the small book up from the table, shook his 
head. 


“ Listen to what it says.” He turned the leaf and read: “‘ It is 
not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs.’ ” 

And Hanna bowed her head over the baby. “ What manner of 
man is it that says this?” she asked her husband. 

“In the Book of the God of the Gentiles,” answered Elijah; 
“ and, look you,” for Hanna and her children had the sneer upon 
their lips ready at his words: “ Look you, sneer not, unless it be ye 
sneer at me; for I have searched our Scriptures through and through, 
yet have I not found words so comfortable to me as these of the 
Prophet of the other tribes.” 

*“ A loaf of bread?” said the woman piteously, putting her wasted 
hand upon the greasy book. 

Elijah replaced the book on the table, shaking his head. “ Once 
more I go forth. When I come back, I will bring bread, yea, meat 
for you and for our children.” And he went forth and left them alone 
by the stove. 
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Elijah went back to the west where he had been in the morning; 
it was now near one o’clock, and he stood at the curb of the steepled 
church and watched the great ladies come out in their lenten robes of 
gray and black, while the raw March air was sweet with the perfume 
of their violets, and the sun shone on their jewels and gold, and the 
gems of their pets who waited for them in their cars, tended by their 
lackeys. 

Mrs. Ingraham stepped forth from the steepled church and her 
only word was: “ Joyce, how is Mimi now?” 

Before the lackey could reply, Mimi herself sprang out of the 
car and was barking to her mistress, when, amid the confusion of 
many cars and lackeys, and ladies and pedestrians, someone seized 
Mimi, and no one could even see her. It was as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed her. 

Assuredly there was much excitement, of policemen, mounted, bi- 
cycle and foot; of friends, strangers, equals, servants, and the fring- 
ing crowd that always springs into being when an excitement occurs. 

“My Mimi! Mama’s darling! Mama’s darling!” wailed Mrs. 
Ingraham. “ Two hundred dollars to anyone who will bring me back 
my Mimi. Her jeweled collar cost fifteen hundred dollars and I paid 
five hundred for her blanket. Oh, my Mimi!” 

She entered her car and was driven at once to the Police Station, 
and detectives were put upon the case; then she was driven home, for- 
getting her engagement to luncheon with her friend. 

Toward night word came to her: the jeweled collar had been 
found in the gutter on Third Avenue; a bearded, foreign-looking man 
had been seen with a ragged cloak around him,—evidently something, 
either human or animal, under it,—hurrying across further east. In- 
deed, even as the captain telephoned now, another detective came in 
to say that the man had been located, and, as Madam’s orders were 
that she herself would go anywhere on earth to reclaim Mimi, well, the 
officer would come to her at once and conduct her to the abode of the 
thief. 

Presently, then, Mrs. Ingraham and the detective were getting 
across the city as fast as the speed laws would permit. Also, pres- 
ently, they were entering the tenement, climbing the stairs, opening 


the door of the room of Elijah Sominsky, He stood at the table near 
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the narrow slit of a window ; whatever was on the table was covered by 
his cloak. Hanna sat on the stool; at sight of the great lady she 
rose, holding the baby in her arms, wrapped as it was in the blanket 
of Mimi. The oldest girl hovered over the covered pot on the hot 
stove; the pot could be heard bubbling, boiling, and the close little 
room was steaming with the odor of meat being cooked. The other 
three children had their eyes fastened upon the bumping lid of the 
pot; they did not even move them when the door opened. 

Mrs. Ingraham pushed in first. “ Ah!’ she said, spying at once 
the blanket of Mimi. “ My darling is here! Don’t deny it! That 
is her blanket. You have her hidden here, have you not?” 

Elijah inclined his head. He took the dog’s blanket off the baby: 
his wife Hanna caught the almost naked child closer to her breast. 
The baby was dead and the mother wailed. 

“ Bring her out,” said Mrs. Ingraham. “ Why are you silent? 
You are found out! You area thief. It is useless to pretend. When 
she hears my voice she will bark and scratch. Come to Mama, dar- 
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ling!” While she listened impotently, Hanna wept in silence over the 
dead baby. 

“ Officer,” Mrs. Ingraham’s voice was now full of anger, “ Officer, 
search this place.” 

While the detective made a motion as if to say, “ there is no- 
where to seek,” the oldest girl held down the pot lid with a stick 
of wood, and the others crowded closer, eager, frantic for the food. 

Mrs. Ingraham said frantically, too, “I will give you a reward; I 
will not arrest you.” 

Elijah shrugged his thin, stooping shoulders, but said nothing. 
He picked up the greasy little book. 

“ But my Mimi is here! Answer me!’ Mrs. Ingraham stamped 
her velvet clad foot. 

“ Yes,” replied Elijah, “ that is so, here.” 

“ Then call her out to me. I will throw you into prison! How 
can Mimi exist here!” 

“ Great lady,” Elijah Sominsky handed to her the little greasy 
book, open at the page he had read aloud from to his famil,"; his 
dirty finger pointed her the words. “ Read,” said Elijah, in a ‘oice 
so far from fear that it sounded like a voice of thunder. 
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And she read. 

Elijah lifted the lid from the pot, also the cloak from whatever 
was on the table. 

“There is your dog.” He uttered the words with a scorn so 
superb it savored of the prophets of old in their most mighty and 
righteous wrath. “ And here are my children.” He pointed to his 
family. 

While Mrs. Ingraham shrieked and nearly swooned in the arms of 
the detective, Elijah picked up the dog’s jeweled blanket and threw 
it over her face, and then he lifted the dead baby from the arms of 
his wife, and he said, “ Let us eat.” 





POET MAKERS OF THE NEW ITALY 


MARY W. ARMS 


I 


MAKING A NATION 


“ Victor Emanvet II, by the Grace of God and by the Will of 
the Nation, King of Italy.” 

Seldom, perhaps, has the proclamation of a new reign rung with 
more solemn feeling and significance than in the hush of that great 
hall at Turin where, on the 18th of February, 1861, the first Parlia- 
ment of United Italy had assembled. The few formal words an- 
nounced not only the accession of a king, but the birth of a nation; 
not only the sovereignty of Victor Emanuel, but the independence 
of Italy. They meant that the dream which had been carried through 
the centuries by poets and thinkers—changing often in form, not 
seldom darkened by personal passions, sometimes lost altogether for 
a moment in the strife of parties and the vialence of nations—was 
at last made real. Reading them to-day, we recognize that they 
were a statement of one of the most interesting evolutions of modern 
times. 

It has become almost a commonplace to speak of the present Italy 
as having been “ made” within the short span of years covered by the 
active struggle for independence and unity known as the Risorgi- 
mento. In so far as the actual fact is concerned, this is of course true; 
but along with the history of fact goes always the history of emo- 
tion as sap in the tree of which facts are the fruit, and this history 
of emotion takes us back, for the roots of the Italian idea, to the 
dawn of the XIV Century and the mind of Dante. Dante’s dream 
was that of the poet, the idealist. Cola di Rienzi, Arnaldo da Brescia, 
tried in vain to translate it into fact, each after his own fashion, each 
getting farther and farther away from Dante’s conception as per- 
sonal passions and political intrigues were brought into play. The 
years passed; and still, alone almost among the states of Europe, 
Italy had no aggregate existence but, split up into countless and in- 
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imical principalities, was constantly suffering from foreign invasions. 
Then came Machiavelli, the politician, the man of affairs, to pick up 
the thread of the thought and carry it on, modernizing it, adapting 
it, making of it finally almost a prophecy of what was actually to 
follow, although for three long centuries more Italy was to remain 
what she had been from the fall of the Roman Empire—the battle- 
ground of nations, the “ woman country of the world,” coveted for 
her beauty and an easy prey in her weakness. Even in those centuries, 
however, the old dream of national life never quite died, and when the 
French Revolution came to change the whole social fabric of civiliza- 
tion, its influence was nowhere more keenly felt than in Italy. 

The overthrow of a long established monarchy, the evolution of 
“the people” as a new force having, in the words of an Italian 
writer, “ the needs, the culture, the conscience, the dignity of men,” 
could not fail to quicken tendencies and aspirations that had been for 
a long time obscurely germinating. This moral and intellectual in- 
fluence of the Revolution, moreover, was further emphasized and 
brought into practical action by the Napoleonic invasion. Bonaparte 
descended upon Italy in 1796, and by the end of the following year 
he had overpowered the resistance of Vittorio Amedeo III, King of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, who was supported by Austria; had wrested 
Lombardy from the Austrian grasp; made himself master of Venetia; 
intimidated Pope Pius VI and King Ferdinand of Naples; and formed 
his conquests, with the exception of Venice,—ceded to Austria by the 
Treaty of Campoformio—into the so-called Cisalpine Republic under 
the protection of France. A few years later (in 1804) when the 
Republican General became Emperor of France, the Italian Republic 
was transformed into the Italian Kingdom. With the growth of 
Napoleon’s power, the French possessions in Italy were continually 
enlarged. Naples was taken from the Bourbons and given first to 
Joseph Bonaparte and then to General Murat; the Papal States were 
annexed and the Pope exiled to Savona. 

Upon what might have been Italy’s future had the Bonapartist 
empire held, it is idle to speculate. Napoleon’s overthrow necessarily 
carried with it that of the kingdom he had artificially created; and 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815 restored the Pope to Rome, the Bour- 
bons to Naples, and most of the old rulers to their little states, with 
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Austria in possession of Lombardy and Venetia and exercising a 
certain lordship over the greater part of the peninsula. No such 
suppressive action, however, could do away with the real effect of 
the Napoleonic occupation. “ The Italian Republic and the Kingdom 
of Italy had awakened in all Italians the national sentiment and the 
hope of being able to unite in a single and independent State.” * 
Murat while he still clung to his seat on the Neapolitan throne had 
agitated a movement for a united Italy which, while rendered abortive 
by the unreadiness of the people and their lack of confidence in the 
would-be leader, nevertheless gave form and substance to what had 
before existed chiefly in vague aspirations and ill-defined ideals. 
Moreover, the tyranny which followed the restoration of the old order 
in Italy, was not without its share in the development of the national 
feeling. In the bond of a common suffering under the iron rule that 
crushed out every stir of political life, small differences and jealousies 
were gradually lost. 

The workings of the popular mind began to make themselves felt 
in revolutionary outbreaks at various points through the peninsula— 
outbreaks promptly quelled by the authorities and followed by trials, 
condemnations, and renewed stringency. It was not until 1848 that 
anything like a simultaneous movement took place, and even then it 
was rather an effort to throw off the yoke of the foreigner than a 
conscious step toward unity. For this very reason it was foredoomed 
to fail. The King of Piedmont, Carlo Alberto, on whom the leader- 
ship of the movement devolved, was not fitted for a post requiring 
a more than common force and decision of character, and the union 
of a poet’s enthusiasm with the grasp and executive ability of a 
statesman. The people of Italy, unversed in the principles or practice 
of organization, were not fitted to give him adequate support. After 
a struggle heroic in its personal manifestations, however weak in 
its general plan, Carlo Alberto was definitely defeated by the Aus- 
trians at Novara in March, 1849; and resigning his crown to his 
son went into voluntary exile, while Austria regained all she had 
momentarily lost in Lombardy and Venetia and the French restored 
the Pope at Rome. The history of the five days at Milan (March 18- 
22) when, with practically no organization and means utterly in- 

* Ambrosoli: Manuale della Letteratura Italiana. 
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sufficient, the citizens succeeded in forcing the evacuation of the 
Austrian forces under Radetsky, is typical of the whole movement 
of ’48. It shows the lack of cohesion, the individualism if one may so 
express it, which was its weakness; and it shows at the same time the 
heroism, the fine restraint, the courage not only under the stimulus 
of actual fighting but under the immeasurably more trying pressure 
of daily want and suffering that made its strength. Paolo Man- 
tegazza, who himself fought, a boy of sixteen, on the barricades, says 
of it: . 

“It was a delirium of love of country, it was a transport which 
left the sky full of light and which made our soil fecund with the 
blood of the first martyrs.” 

For the time being it seemed that the heroic effort had been in 
vain and that Italy was doomed to sink back into the old servitude. 
In reality the first breath of the awakening had been drawn. Italians 
from the south had fought side by side with their brothers of the 
north; slowly out of the chaos of conflicting political tendencies, the 
idea of unity was being formed. In Piedmont Cavour was foster- 
ing, strengthening and making practicable such an idea by devoting 
all the energies of his far-seeing intellect and executive genius to the 
kingdom’s internal affairs and its relations with foreign powers—to 
making it, in short, “a centre of attraction for Italy.” 

The war of ’59 was the logical outcome of a ripened popular 
consciousness throughout the country. It was from its very be- 
ginnings as fortunate as previous struggles had been ill-fated, and 
not even the defection of Napoleon III and the forced Peace of 
Villafranca could stop the march of events. Lombardy by this treaty 
was ceded to Piedmont, and in 1860 a plébiscite added the whole of 
central Italy to what was now recognized as a coherent kingdom 
under the sovereignty of Victor Emanuel. Ten more years, and 
Garibaldi had given the Southern Kingdom and Sicily to the Crown; 
Venice had been gained by treaty with Austria; and the Italian troops 
(on September 20, 1870) were entering Rome to put an end forever 
to the temporal power of the Papacy and give the new state its 
natural capacity. Italy was free and one from the Alps to the ex- 
tremest tip of Sicily, and from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. 

In his introduction to Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s admirable 
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book, La Liberazione d’ Italia, Frederic Harrison speaks of the union 
of Italy as “a signal triumph of moral forces over physical and 
armed forces.” It is this moral aspect and significance which gives 
to the Italian struggle its chief interest and value to-day. We have 
in its history something more than a mere shuffling of the political 
cards; we have the resurrection of a nation by the breathing into its 
people of certain vital principles of life—a belief in liberty and a 
consciousness of national responsibility. More, perhaps, than any 
other one manifestation of the XIX Century it showed the eternal 
survival in humanity of that divine enthusiasm which in the radiance 
of an ideal can utterly lose all selfish interest, and set at naught 
suffering and death. ‘“‘ The whole Italian people became for the 
moment an inspired and fecund poet . . . _ living and moving in 
the same enthusiasms.” * 

That at such a time the part taken by literature itself—and es- 
pecially by poetic literature—would be an important one is self-evi- 
dent. As a matter of fact its importance, both in its creative and 
interpretative aspects, can scarcely be overestimated. ‘ From the be- 
ginning, about the rude altar of the God,” say Professor Woodberry, 


in his recent book, The Inspiration of Poetry, “ to the days of Goethe, 
of Leopardi, and of Victor Hugo, the poet is the leader in the dance 


of life.” Apprehending with his clearer vision what should be in 
what is, he voices to the people their own vaguer yearnings, dissatis- 
factions, aspirations. His is the battle cry which can make triumph 
out of defeat and death—his the words that breathe new life into 
dying hopes, and incite to renewed effort with memories of past 
glories. The political Italy of to-day owes as deep a debt to Carducci 
as to Cavour, to Berchet as to Garibaldi. Nor does the value of 
the Risorgimento poetry end with the quickening influence it exerted 
in its own day. A country’s truest history is to be found always in 
its literature which preserves the moving and universal idea free from 
the confusion, and often the misconception, attendant on actual 
facts. In the poetry of the XIX Century in Italy, there breathes 
every hope and fear, all the hatred, the love, the pity, and the faith, 
which, as we have seen, gave to the making of the nation its uni- 
versal and lasting significance; and it is to this poetry the student 
* Enrico Panzacchi: La Poesia del ’48. 
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must turn who would feel again the very pulse of the time. A 
volume would be required for the merest enumeration of the XIX 
Century writers who have place among the builders of Italy. I have 
selected three only for consideration here, but three who would seem 
very fairly representative of different phases in the struggle. Of 
these Leopardi may be called the forerunner since, himself often lost 
in a “ dark wood ” of doubts and discouragement, he was yet all un- 
consciously blazing a path; Berchet is the exile, one in the host of 
those who during the dark days, made “ Proof how the bread of others 
savors of salt, and how hard a path is the descending and the mount- 
ing of another’s stairs ” ; while in Carducci we find the very spirit and 
being of the new Italy. 


Il 
LEOPARDI——-THE FORERUNNER 


It was at Recanati, a little town of the Umbrian Marches near 
Ancona, that Giacomo Leopardi was born in June of 1798. In med- 
ixval days Recanati had been a not unimposing example of the forti- 


fied burghs which made Italy practically an aggregation of tiny in- 
dependent states, but at the time of the poet’s birth it had already 
fallen into the quietude which broods over it to-day. From the win- 
dows of the library in the grim old Palace of the Leopardi, Giacomo 


looked out at the guardian Apennines and the distant blue of the 
Adriatic— 


“the sky serene, 
Orchards and golden paths, and far away 
The line of sea here, and of mountains there.” * 


It was between this library, redolent of ancient bindings that held 
the garnered wisdom of bygone ages, and the luminous openness of 
the country without that the young poet spent his days. The in- 
fluence of both was to make itself felt throughout his life. From ear- 
liest childhood, exceedingly frail physically, his mental development 
was extraordinarily rapid; and his ill health was undoubtedly ag- 
gravated and confirmed by his absorption in his studies. After he 
* A Sylvia. 
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was ten years old, he had no other teacher than himself and the books 
with which he shut himself up in the library. At twenty, he was 
master of Greek and Latin, a poet, a philosopher, and a writer of 
prose that had been acclaimed by some of the most distinguished lit- 
erary men of the day. He was also paying the penalty for the ill reg- 
ulation of his life in bodily misery and a deep mental depression which 
the years only increased, and which drove him out upon the hills to 
solitary meditation at an age when most boys would still be indulging 
in the pranks of the schoolroom and university. Those unaccompanied 
wanderings and their setting live for us in much, especially of the 
earlier, of Leopardi’s poetry. We get an impression of lonely hills; 
of wide spaces; of murmuring woods with a sense of sea beyond; of a 
village, here and there, which with its surrounding orchards and cheer- 
ful sounds of life seems only to emphasize the note of remoteness 
and melancholy. 

Meanwhile, in the world without there was no lack of stir. The 
turmoil of the French occupation, followed by Napoleon’s downfall, 
had brought about a chaotic condition in which stirrings of liberal- 
ism and the newly awakened, fierce desire of independence were tossed 
up against the rocks of the old inertia. Count Leopardi, the 
poet’s father, was a narrow Catholic and unalterably opposed to any 
movement that would mean change and expansion. Giacomo, his 
blood on fire with the precepts and example of the seers and heroes 
of the past, panted to offer himself on the altar of his country. The 
two men, father and son, are types of the forces at work in the long 
struggle between feudalism and modernism. Unable to live happily 
at home, Leopardi, after his twentieth year, became a wanderer over 
the face of Italy. He visited Rome, Florence, Pisa, Milan, Bologna 
—making spasmodic returns to Recanati, but always driven forth 
again by his father’s intolerance and his own restless spirit. He felt 
the pinch of poverty often—Count Leopardi refusing to support him 
except in the paternal home—and the misery of ill health always. 

In such circumstances, it would be natural to regard Leopardi 
as the product rather of particular than of general conditions; yet 
one who considers his life carefully, can scarcely fail to find a certain 
correspondence between the two. Italy, likewise, was torn with the 
struggle between social progress and an inherited feudalism, and in 
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her diseased condition—the result of long centuries of despotism—an 
easy prey to discouragement and melancholy. It was a day in which 
a hundred dissatisfactions, unappeased aspirations, yearnings too 
vague for concrete realization, were stirring obscurely ; a day in which 
the leaven, as it were, of our modern life was just beginning to work. 
Rostand has expressed a very real phase of the early XIX Century 
in the few words between the Duke and the young Conspirator in 
L’Aiglon, 
THE DUKE 
An ill? 
THE YOUNG MAN 
A shuddering disgust— 
THE DUKE 
A weight 
Hung on the soul— 
THE YOUNG MAN 
Quick impulses that die— 
THE DUKE 
A dull disquiet, and that falsest pride 
In our own sufferings that makes us proud 
To show the world the pallor of our brow— 
THE YOUNG MAN 
My lord! 
THE DUKE 
A fierce disdain for those who live, 
Calm, satisfied— 
THE YOUNG MAN 
~ My lord! 
THE DUKE 
And always—doubt. 


In Leopardi’s work there is the same mingling of personal and 
national elements as in his life. Poetically, he was undoubtedly one of 
the most richly endowed of the singers of the Risorgimento, combin- 
ing a trend of thought wholly modern with an expression classic in 
its dignity and reminiscent not seldom of Dante and Petrarch. In 
Sylvia we have an example of his art as a lyric poet; in La Ginestra 
of his intellectual power. The first shows at its best the delicate 
poetic sentiment and feeling for nature, the charm of descriptive 
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touch, which are woven like a thread of moonlight through the black- 
ness of his melancholy. Occasionally—in the description of the 
eruption of Vesuvius and the picture of Pompeii in La Ginestra, for 
instance,—you feel the intellectual force of the idea rather than the 
more poetic quality of atmospheric suggestion; but many of the 
minor poems like 11 Passero Solitario and the fragment beginning 


“The daily gleam extinguished in the west,” 


with its contrast between the early peace of the evening and the later 
coming of the storm, show wonderful impressionistic touches. 

It is probably in La Ginestra that Leopardi’s philosophy is the 
most completely embodied. At first glance, this philosophy would 
seem merely negative; what is, is bad, says the poet, and yet gives no 
key by which better might be unlocked. The thesis which he here 
powerfully presents is that man is a helpless atom in the power of 
a destructive and cruel nature. He casts the keenest darts of his 
irony at the human vainglory which would make man the lord and 
chief end of all created things. Religion is only another form of 
this vainglory, since it teaches him to believe himself the special care 
of a personal God whose chastisements are to be received with sub- 
mission as manifestations of divine interposition in human affairs. 
The brotherhood of man means to Leopardi simply the uniting of men 
against nature. Since all alike are born to struggle and suffer under 


nature’s tyranny, why aggravate conditions by “ fraternal wrath ” ? 
Rather look upon your fellows as fellow-victims and conspire with 


” against natural forces. Immortality is 


them in the “ common war 
an empty vaunt; the end of all things is nothingness, and all the 
joys and sweetness of life pass with youth. Old age is merely a 
waiting for the annihilation of death. Thus the Leopardian phi- 
losophy has no inspiration; it depresses instead of stimulating. I 
know few lines more spiritually tragic in their utter destruction of en- 
deavor and aspiration than those in which, looking on the lava-cov- 


ered fields at the base of Vesuvius, Leopardi ironically exclaims: 


“Here pictured you may see of human kind 
The glorious and progressive destiny.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the negative and hopeless tendency of his 
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thought, Leopardi gave much to Italy. His feelings were often truer 
than his creed, and his love of country seems to have been made only 
the more intense by his scorn for prevailing conditions and his 
pessimism as to the future. The best example of his purely patriotic 
poetry is the famous ode All’ Italia, which has been set down by some 
critics as a piece of rhetorical exercise pure and simple, but which to 
many must always seem much more. Voices of Italy breathe in its 
lines—the stir of things fundamental and vital in the Italian nature; 
an heroic and sincere aspiration; the weariness and melancholy that 
preceded the birth of a new life; scorn of the degradation, the vile 
servitude, into which the once glorious sons of Italy had fallen, a 
scorn which served as a powerful weapon to sting the fainting and 
discouraged spirits of his countrymen into renewed effort. In it we 
feel that subtler sense of country, that feeling of intimate attachment 
to the native soil in and for itself, which figures in so much Italian 
poetry both old and new. The beautiful pagan conception of the 
Earth Mother with humanity for her sons, has influenced the Italian 
mind with the same unconscious force that so much of ancient life and 
faith has done, and is not at all impossibly an elemeut in Italian 


patriotism. The foreigner was not only a tyrant who crushed the 
Italian people; he was a violator of the maternal soil, into whose wide 
bosom had been gathered the generations of the Italian dead, great 
and humble alike. Here, too, in passages which have the fervor of a 
romanticism wholly modern combined with a certain antique massive- 


ness and dignity in the sculpturing of the lines, we find evoked mem- 
ories of the “ ancient estate ” and the glories of Greece—a “ looking 
backward ” very characteristic of the poets of the Risorgimento, es- 
pecially of those who sang during the darker days of the struggle. 
Tracing their country’s lineage through Rome to Greece, the Italian 
people to-day are probably more closely allied than any other nation 
with classic life. Its thought is their possession: its glories are a 
part of their inheritance. To call up before their mental vision, as 
Leopardi here does, the heroism of the defenders of Thermopyle, is to 
stir their blood with the same personal pride, the same instinctive im- 
pulse toward active worthiness, that any one of us might feel in an 
act of daring or self-devotion performed by an ancestor of our own, 
and gives additional force to the idea which he brings out in closing— 
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that the tomb of heroes who died in defence of the ideal of liberty is 
an altar from the sacred fire of which the courage of the living may 
be kindled. 

It is this same quickening influence which gives its value to All’ 
Italia. Words from it were in the heart and on the lips of many an 
Italian patriot as he went to lay down his life for the “ dear birth- 
land”; and through it, even had he written nothing else, Leopardi 
would hold a place in the foremost ranks of those who prepared the 
way they did not live to see trodden. There is an hour which comes 
just before the dawn when a deeper blackness than that of the night 
seems to settle over the earth, and the watcher is pressed upon by a 
thousand doubts and forebodings the bustle of the day has kept at a 
distance. The history of the world shows such a dark hour before 
every great crisis in its social and spiritual evolution; and it is of 
that hour in the making of the new Italy Leopardi is peculiarly the 
poet. He died in 1837, when Italy’s life seemed as broken in purpose 
and as hopeless as his own had been; but his last words as he lay in 
the arms of his friend Count Ranieri in the villa above plague- 
stricken Naples are a salutation to the new czu. 


* Apri quella finestra,lasciami vedere la luce ”—open that window, 
let me see the light. 


Ill 


BERCHET——THE EXILE 


A greater contrast could scarcely be imagined than that which 
exists between the life and personality of Leopardi and that of 
Giovanni Berchet, the Milanese. The one was of the nobility, his 
father a type of the rigid conservative bound by a thousand tradi- 
tions and prejudices of caste and religion; the other the son of a 
merchant in close touch with all the practical activities and shrewd 
contemporary judgments of the bourgeoisie. Leopardi spent his 
early life within the four walls of a grim feudal palace or out in the 
solitude of the hills, and his later years in wandering restlessly from 
city to city, lonely in them all; Berchet was brought up amidst the 
stir of Milan, then a political and intellectual centre throbbing with 
the new influences set in motion by the French occupation and the 
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literature of the French Revolution. Leopardi died at thirty-nine 
before the movement for freedom and unity in Italy had shown more 
than “ flashes struck from midnights ” ; Berchet lived to be nearly 
thirty years older and to see the sky streaked with dawn in 1848. 
Both men, differing as widely in genius as in the circumstances of 
their lives, nevertheless voice each a certain phase of the Italian 
struggle; both wielded a potent influence over the minds and spirits of 
their contemporaries. 

Giovanni Berchet was born in Milan on December 23, 1783. His 
father intended him to pursue the same mercantile career he had him- 
self adopted, and to this end encouraged him in the study of modern 
languages. All of Giovanni’s tendencies, however, were toward the 
imaginative and intellectual ; his knowledge of languages he promptly 
applied to the translation of poetry instead of to the pursuit of 
commercial information. Soon, indeed, it became manifest that liter- 
ature was to be his chosen work. He secured an insignificant post as 
translator in the chancery of the Senate in Milan and a frugal living 
being thus assured, threw himself heart and soul into the intellectual 
battle then raging between the so-called classic and romantic schools. 


With the letter published under the name of Grisostomo, he ranged 
himself definitely on the side of the Romanticists, and from then on 
we find him contributing numerous articles and translations to II 


Conciliatore—the paper which was the organ of the new school in 
Milan. 


This warm espousal of what might be called the revolutionary 
movement in letters went hand-in-hand in Berchet, with an equally 
ardent sympathy for the Italian political movement. With the out- 
break of 1821 he identified himself to such an extent that when 
the inevitable arrests and imprisonments followed its suppression his 
name was one of those listed, and it was only through a friend’s timely 
warning that he was able to escape from Milan unmolested. He went 
to London, where he procured employment in an Italian commercial 
house and where he spent eight long years of exile, watching with a 
patriot’s devotion every difficult breath drawn by his struggling 
country and serving her valiantly and constantly with his pen. In 
1829, the Marchese Giuseppe Arconati, also a Milanese and an exile, 
took the poet into his household and gave him the advantages of 
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prolonged travel through France, Belgium, and Germany. With the 
first flush of hope in 1848, however, he hastened back to Italy; nor 
could he make up his mind to leave the country again when Lombardy 
fell once more under Austrian dominion. Instead he sought and found 
refuge in Turin under the Piedmontese flag; and there he died on 
December 23, 1851. 

The literary career of Berchet seems to fall naturally into four 
periods. In the first he was concerned chiefly with what might be 
called scholastic work—making translations from the English of Gold- 
smith and Gray, the German of Schiller and other romanticists, and 
feeling strongly the influence of Parini, Monti, and Foscolo, all ex- 
ponents of the school of the new Italy. In the second—which may be 
called his Romantic Period—he was experiencing in its fullness the re- 
volt against the old classic forms, and the enthusiasm for the ballads 
of Germany, which bore fruit in such of his poems as I Visconti and 
Il Castello di Monforte, The third period—and, poetically, by far the 
most important—was that in which his patriotism, roused to white 
heat by the events of ’21, poured itself out in the poems which will 
keep his name alive because they have their root not in the intellect 
of one man but in the heart of a whole people. Of these are I Pro- 
fughi di Parga (written just after he went into exile); J1 Rimorso; 
Clarina; Il Romito del Cenisio; Matilde; Giulia; Le Fantasie (1829) ; 
AW Armi! AW Armi! (1830). It was in these nine years from 1821 
to 1830 that Berchet’s creative genius sprang up, as it were, over 
night, bore fruit, and faded away. After his return to Italy he be- 
came once more the man of letters rather than the poet, writing imita- 
tions of Spanish Romances and interesting himself in the collection 
and preservation of the folk songs of Italy. 

Berchet has been called the Italian Chénier; certainly his genius 
in its exquisite sincerity and simplicity has a kinship with that of 
the poet of La Jeune Captive, with perhaps a note of even truer 
human feeling added—a note which must bring at once to the mind of 
every English reader a thought of the English ballads. In the sim- 
plest of words, with almost no use of figures but with a poignant 
reality of emotion which speaks straight to the heart, he voices the 
hopes, the tragedies, the bravery, the agony of the Italian struggle. 
His appeal is indirect. He rarely invokes the reader’s sympathy with 
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rhetorical addresses; he prefers to narrate an incident, to sketch a 
situation. The handful of poems on which his fame rests, is a hand- 
ful of pictures, drawn from life, of the Italy of 1821, of 1830, of 
1848. In Clarina we have the desolation of the girl whose lover, 
having raised his sword against the oppressors of their country, is 
wandering in exile and in danger of death while 


“seated at a royal board 
Laughs the wretch who has betrayed him.” 


In Jl Rimorso, it is the humiliation of the Italian woman who has 
given herself in marriage to one of her country’s tyrants; in Giulia, 
the agony of the mother whose son is torn from her side to fight in 
the Austrian ranks. Everywhere there breathes the deadliest hate 
against the stranger—the poet belongs to the period when the funda- 
mental idea was not so much one of national unity as of freedom at 
any cost from the foreign yoke. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of Berchet’s chief characteris- 
tic, his ability to convey a vivid impresion of a situation, is to be 


found in The Hermit of Mt. Cenis. A traveler who has toiled up to 
the summit of the pass is described as pausing to look down with 
exultant joy on the smiling Italian plain spread beneath him and now 
so easy of attainment. His reverie is interrupted by a hermit who 
makes his home among the mountains, “ difficult snows,” and whose 
exclamation— 


“ Accurséd he 
Who would, tearless, cross the threshold 
Of this land of misery ”"— 


strikes the keynote of the poem. The stranger now remembers 
hearing, far off in the chill halls of his northern home, rumors of op- 
pressions and discords in Italy—but surely these have been dispelled 
by royal assurances telling of peace restored and all Italy with 
glad applause swearing faith to the thrones? In the opening 
half dozen lines of the hermit’s reply, there is gathered all the im- 
mense tragedy of the dark days when the struggle seemed hopeless, 
and the shadow of scaffolds and the Spielberg lay heavily over the 
entire land. 
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“There is no gladness, but deep care; 
In the place of plaudits, silence; 
In the place of peace, a horror. 
Wide as the seas her shores that mirror, 
So wide the woes of Italy, 
So without end her agony.” 


The whole passage to which this is a prelude is masterly in the suc- 
cession of sharply-incised vignettes it contains, and in the repressed 
emotion of its tone. The treachery of the princes in whom the 
people had put their trust; the rule of iron under which 


“It is crime to love one’s country, 


” 


And a sigh is reckoned sin”; 


the tyranny that made the peasant’s labor as well as the soldier’s 
strength serve a foreign lord, and that closed the lips of the wise and 
hung the feet of the just with chains; the heavy sadness that hushed 
the joy of youth and spread a pall over the life of the cities; the 
suspicion bred of repeated betrayals which closed every heart; the 


agony in households where sons were torn from their fathers and 
brother lamented the loss of brother; the slow torture of the years 
in foreign prisons, where the days dragged on reckoned only by 
the change of sentinels on guard—all that is even now a memory 
to play powerfully on the heart strings, and that was then a living 
and bleeding reality, passes before us in the poet’s simple, poignant 
phrases. At the end, the stranger feels his longing for the brightness 
and beauty of the Italian land die in his breast. 


“To the sunshine and the vineyards, 
Dimmed with tears by tyrants drawn, 
He preferred his sombre pine trees, 
And the fogs and winds unceasing 
Of his home by northern seas.” 


The Hermit of Mt. Cenis is among the masterpieces of Berchet. 
It appeals to the reader of to-day because of what has already been 
noted as giving its permanent value to all the best of his work—a 
quality of picturesqueness, an unrhetorical simplicity of expression, 
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an emotional sincerity. The effect it must have produced at the time 
when it was written is easily imaginable. Literature then wielded a 
power it has largely lost with its wider dissemination; it was one of 
the strongest weapons of the workers for a New Italy. Settembrini, 
the Neapolitan professor and critic, tells how in his youth “ each one 
of us treasured in secret a blank-book in which he set down the finest 
patriotic poems he could manage to copy, not being able to procure 
them in print; and these he learned by heart and recited among his 
companions.” Poems by Berchet, by Rossetti, by all the ardent young 
poets of liberty passed thus from hand to hand among their contem- 
poraries, giving form to their aspirations, courage on the battlefield, 
hope in exile and imprisonment, consolation even in the hour of death. 

In studying the relation of Berchet to the Italian national move- 
ment, we find him standing between the phase Leopardi voices, when 
uncertainty and pessimism were the keynote, and the high noon of the 
new day. He realizes keenly the obstacles to freedom and unity pre- 
sented by certain conditions of the age, by certain weaknesses in the 
people themselves. In Le Fantasie, after drawing glowing pictures of 
the heroes of the Lombard League, the Battle of Legnano, and the 


Peace of Constance, he gives in sharp contrast a biting analysis of 
the abject state into which their descendants had fallen. He does not, 
however, like Leopardi, stop here. Through all the seemingly abor- 
tive struggles, in the midst of confusion and doubt, he feels cours- 
ing the sap of a new endeavor; and in the Call to Arms in 1830, it is 
the triumphant cry of an emergent Italy which we hear. 


“ From the Alps to the Straits now brothers are all! 
On boundaries broken, on thrones made to fall, 
Let us plant the three colors, our common delight. 
Green—for the hope through such long years sustained; 
Red—for the joy now at last we've attained; 
White—for pure faith and for brotherly love.” 


IV 
CARDUCCI AND THE NEW ITALY 


Berchet died in 1851. In that same year there was living in 
Florence a boy of sixteen whose pen was to be used in the cause of 
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united Italy with a fervor as intense as Berchet’s own and a poetic 
power much greater, and who was to live to see completed the triumph 
of the “ three colors” predicted by the earlier writer. It is seldom 
given to a poet to have his life span so epic a period as did that of 
Giosue Carducci. Born in 1835 in Val di Castello, a tiny village of 
Tuscany, he was just at an age to receive deep and lasting impressions 
when the revolution of 1848 broke out. His father, a government 
physician, was an enthusiastic Manzonian and a man of strong char- 
acter. He had been imprisoned as a Carbonaro after the movement 
of 1831, and at the first stirrings of life in ’48 he allied himself afresh 
with the liberals and took so active a part in the ensuing insurrection 
that after its disastrous close he was deprived of his government posi- 
tion, moving to Florence with his family in consequence. 

It is interesting to read the description of Giosue’s earliest home 
by one who was familiar with it. “The humble house stands by a 
brook, whose waters murmur against obstructing stones, on the slope 
of one of the last outposts of the Apuan Alps. The Tuscan land- 
scape assumes in this region an unaccustomed strength. Not here is 
the sweetness of the Florentine hills bathed in light where Dante com- 
posed the verses of The New Life, but a sterner beauty recalling 
rather the songs of Guido, of Alighieri, of Ariosto in their exile.” 
Such a country as this, at once austere and beautiful, was of the type 
to appeal most strongly to a nature like Carducci’s. Here he grew 
up to hate tyranny and to exalt the idea of country, learning Latin 
from his father, and devouring on his own account such books as the 
Iliad, the Zneid, Rollin’s History of Rome, the Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata, and all the poetry and prose he could find which dealt with the 
French Revolution. One can picture the eager boy, seated in the 
shade of some gigantic pine-tree, with the sound of murmuring waters 
in his ears, immersed in the pages of his Virgil or his Tasso, and find- 
ing in the ringing words of those free spirits of the past the true 
voices of the solitude about him. 

When the Carducci family moved to Florence, Giosue was sent to 
the Scolopi Fathers to school. Full of patriotic aspirations and revo- 
lutionary sentiments both political and religious he did not prove a 
tractable pupil; yet masters and students alike fell under the mag- 


netism of his intellectual brilliance and originality, his impetuous en- 
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thusiasm and idealism. His studies in Florence finished, Giosue was 
sent to Pisa, where he took his Doctor’s Degree in 1856, going soon 
after as teacher of rhetoric to the Ginnasio of San Miniato al 
Tedesco. It was while there that he published his first volume of 
verse, not—as he himself tells us—‘ with the haughty intention of 
opening a new road or re-opening an old road, not even with the 
modest hope of receiving encouragement from the Italian public, but 
solely with the very honest intention and intrepid hope” of paying 
the debt he had incurred at the café frequented by his friends and 
himself ! 

After the death of the elder Carducci in 1858, Giosue settled in 
Florence once more with his family, living sparely, studying and 
writing constantly, and following each fluctuation in Italy’s progress 
toward freedom with all the absorbed eagerness of one to whom liberty 
was the supreme end of life. His name meanwhile was becoming 
known to those interested in the fine arts, and in 1860 he was given 
the Chair of Italian Literature at the University of Bologna. In 
1871, he published a collection of his verses. The New Poems, which 
came out in 1873, secured for him more general recognition ; and with 
the appearance of the first volume of Odi Barbare in 1877, his fame 
was firmly established. From then until his death, in February of 
1907, he held the place of Italy’s feremost living poet; it is perhaps 
not too much to say that time will give him place among the foremost 
of her poets of all ages. 

One of the first things to impress a reader of Carducci, is likely 
to be his marvelous versatility. His pen ranges from the most grace- 


ful and delicate of lyrics, lovely, flowerlike things fresh with morning 


dew, to satires that eat like an acid into the weaknesses and hypocrisies 
of the age; from the grave music of odes classically restrained and 
dignified to the blood-stirring trumpet calls of such poems as T'o the 
Cross of Savoy, The Plébiscite, and a dozen others in which the new 
Italy lives and finds voice. Further study, however, reveals in him an 
underlying unity of philosophy, both as an artist and as aman. He 
himself in one of his noblest poems has given us his conception of the 
poet’s work and of his mission to the world. He is no mere idle 
dreamer with his head always in the clouds; no gardener to raise 
crops of sonnets for fair ladies to wear and cast aside; no pen- 
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sioner to repay his patrons with verses. He is a “ great artisan,” 


who faces the world proudly; into whose furnace go high thoughts 
and noble conceptions, memories of the past and prophecies of the 
future; who forges swords with which to smite tyranny and diadems 
with which to crown beauty—and who makes for himself a single 
golden arrow which he launches forth, asking no higher pay than to 
watch the gleam of its flight into the vast azure of the ideal. 

It would hardly have been possible for any man gifted with so 
high a sense of the responsibility of genius, so quick a responsiveness 
to all idealism, to have lived through the forty years that saw a nation 
in the making without being deeply moved and influenced thereby. 
With Carducci the circumstances of his environment and his own 
temperament had made patriotism a religion. His verse vibrates with 
the longing, the agony, the exultancy, the dauntless endurance and 
heroism of Italy’s birth-struggle. In the early poems we read the 
profound discouragement of the dark days when the country lay 
crushed beneath the Austrian heel, and every attempt to rise seemed 
only to end in deeper woe. “I do not live,” the young poet writes— 


“I do not live—ah no! My spirit lies 
Weary and still, with follies vainly stung. 
For all that makes life dear away is flung 
When Liberty no longer is life’s prize.” 


In many of these poems there sounds the weariness born of a deep and 
fastidious disgust—disgust with the pettiness, the sordidness, the in- 
tellectual and moral weakness of the age; disgust which prompts 
rather a proud retirement into self than a struggle amidst the world’s 
din and dust. Always, however, there comes the imperious call of a 
higher duty, and as when, during his young manhood, there broke 
out a cholera epidemic where he was staying and he put books and 
studies aside to care for the sick and protect the well, so at the battle- 
summons, he turns from solitude to. take his part in the fight, to 
sound his defiance against compromise, hypocrisy, all the littlenesses 
and artificialities that are stumbling blocks in the way of truth and 
liberty. 

When Victor Emanuel drew his sword, the poet saw and welcomed 
in him the destined leader. 
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“ Now, thou longed for of our dead, 
Of our living love and joy— 
O thou White Cross of Savoy, 
Thou dost shine against our sky!” 


And when the great plébiscite of 1860 united all the provinces of 
Central Italy with Piedmont, he cries exultantly to the Austrian 
power: 
“ Away! O’er the Italian towers 
The ancient star dawns and grows bright; 
Strike, stranger, your tents from our sight, 
Your kingdom ends to-day.” 


Thus we follow, step by step, the making of Italy as the poet saw 
it. There is no event of political importance in the years from 1850 to 
the end of the century which is not reflected in his poems; more than 
that, we feel in them the essential spirit which animated those years, 
the varying currents of emotion which bore the events along. There 


is impatience at the political intrigues and calculations that followed 


the first monarchical success; there is burning indignation over the 
delay in seizing upon Rome, the natural capital of the newly formed 
kingdom; there is enthusiasm for Garibaldi and the Republicans— 
then as the republican ideals were lowered and its heroes disappeared, 
a return of allegiance to the monarchy sanctioned by the people’s 
will. Always, tying the wide and varied body of his work into a 
homogeneous whole in its message to the world, there is a high, an 
almost stern devotion to the ideals of “ truth and justice.” One feels 
that the cause of Italy was sacred to Carducci most of all because it 
seemed to him in a large sense the cause of human development and 
progress—and it is this largeness of interpretation, joined to a won- 
derful mastery of poetic expression, which makes his greatness. The 
vision of Leopardi and Berchet was limited; they each interpret cer- 
tain phases only of the Italian struggle. With the one we are taken 
into the dark, turbulent depths from which a nation was to be born; 
the other shows us vignettes of this and that element in the struggie. 
Then comes Carducci. He too puts before us the depths out of which 
truth rises, he too gives us pictures—such pictures as that of Gari- 
baldi riding alone under the leaden sky while behind him sound— 
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“The cadenced fall of footsteps, and the sighs 
Breathed from heroic breasts into the night.” 


He makes us share with him the ardent hopes of his early years; 


the discouragements, rebuffs, disappointments of later ones; the final 
triumph. Then with the seer’s vision, which passes through the mere 
event, the historic fact, to the universal and spiritual significance at 
its core, he interprets to later generations the true meaning and value 
of Italy’s Risorgimento. 


“A flower’s shadow, Beauty—fluttered o’er 
By the white butterflies of poesy; 
A trumpet’s echo, lost in distant vales, 
Is Power. 
Only from out th’ eternal flux of things, 
A light-house beacon through the ages’ night, 
There rises, conquering violence and time, 
The Ideal.” 





A MODERN SAINT FRANCIS 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


We were neither of us fox-hunting ourselves, but chanced both 
to be out on our morning walk and to be crossing a breezy Surrey 
common at the same moment, when the huntsmen and huntresses of 
the Slumberfold Hunt were blithely congregating for a day’s run. 
A meet is always an attractive sight, and we had both come to a halt 
within a yard or two of each other, and stood watching the gallant 
company of fine ladies and gentlemen on their beautiful, impatient 
mounts, keeping up a prancing conversation, till the exciting mo- 
ment should arrive when the cry would go up that the fox had been 
started, and the whole field would sweep away, a cataract of hounds, 
red-coats, riding habits and dog-carts. 

The moment came. The fox had been found in a spinney run- 
ning down to Withy Brook, and his race for life had begun. With a 
happy shout, the hunt was up and off in a twinkling, and the stran- 
ger and I were left alone on the broad common. 

I had scanned him furtively as he stood near me; a tall, slightly 
built man of about fifty, with perfectly white hair, and strangely 
gentle blue eyes. There was a curious, sad distinction over him and 
he had watched the scene with a smile of blended humor and pity. 

Turning to me, as we were left alone, and speaking almost as 
though to himself: “ It is a strange sight,” he said with a sigh. “I 
wonder if it seems as strange to you? Think of all those grown-up, 
so-called civilized, people being so ferociously intent on chasing one 
poor little animal for its life—and feeling, when at last the huntsman 
holds up his poor brush, with absurd pride (if indeed the fox is not 
too sly for them), that they have really done something clever, in that 
with so many horses and dogs and so much noise, they have actually 
contrived to catch and kill one fox!” 

“Tt is strange!” I said, for I had been thinking just that very 
thing. 

“ Of course, they always tell you,” he continued, as we took the 
road together, “ that the fox really enjoys being hunted, and that 
he feels his occupation gone if there are no hounds to track him, and 
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finally to tear him to pieces. What wonderful stories human nature 
will tell itself in its own justification! Can one imagine any created 
thing enjoying being pursued for its life, with all that loud terror 
of men and horses and savage dogs at its heels? No doubt—if we can 
imagine even a fox so self-conscious—it would take a certain pride in 
its own cunning and skill, if the whole thing were a game; but a race 
with death is too deadly in earnest for a fox even to relish his own 
stratagems. Happily for the fox, it is probable that he does not feel 
so much for himself as some of us feel for him; but anyone who 
knows the wild things knows too what terror they are capable of feel- 
ing, and how the fear of death is always with them. No! you may be 
sure that a fox prefers a cosy hen-roost to the finest run with the 
hounds ever made.” 

“ But even if he should enjoy being hunted,” I added, “ the 
even stranger thing to me is that civilized men and women should 
enjoy hunting him.” 

“Isn’t it strange?” answered my companion eagerly, his face 
lighting up at finding a sympathizer. ‘“ When will people realize 
that there is so much more fun in studying wild things than in killing 
them! .. .” 

He stopped suddenly in his walk, to gather a small weed which 
had caught his quick eye by the roadside, and which he examined 
for a moment through a little pocket microscope which I noticed, 
hanging like an eyeglass round his neck, and which I learnt afterward 
quite affectionately to associate with him. Then, as we walked on, he 
remarked : 

“ But, of course, we are yet very imperfectly civilized. Hu- 
manity is a lesson learned very slowly by the human race. Yet we 
are learning it by degrees, yes! we are learning it,” and he threw out 
his long stride more emphatically—the stride of one accustomed to 
long daily tramps on the hills. 

“ Strange, that principle of cruelty in the universe!” he resumed, 
after a pause in which he had walked on in silence. “ Very strange. 
To me it is the most mysterious of all things—though, I suppose, 
after all, it is no more mysterious than pity. When, I wonder, did 
pity begin? Who was the first human being to pity another? How 
strange he must have seemed to the others, how incomprehensible and 
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ridiculous—not to say dangerous. There can be little doubt that he 
was promptly dispatched with stone axes as an enemy of a respectable 
murderous society.” 

“T expect,” said I, “ that our friends the fox-hunters would take 
a similar view of our remarks on their sport.” 

“* No doubt—and perhaps turn their hounds on us! A man hunt! 
‘Give me the hunting of man!’ as a brutal young poet, we know of, 
recently sang.” 

‘“* How different was the spirit of Emerson’s old verse,” I said: 


“* Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? .. . 
O be my friend, and teach me to be thine!’” 


“ That is one of my mottoes!” cried my companion with evident 
pleasure. “ Let us go and quote it to our fox-hunters!” 

“IT wonder how the fox is getting on,” I said. 

“If he is any sort of fox, he is safe enough as yet, we may be 


sure. They are wonderful creatures. It is not surprising that man- 
kind has always looked upon Reynard as almost a human being—if 
not more—for there is something quite uncanny in his instincts, and 
the cool, calculating way in which he uses them. He is come and 
gone like a ghost. One moment you were sure you saw him clearly 
close by and the next he is gone—who knows where? He can run 
almost as swiftly as light, and as softly as a shadow; and in his wild- 
est dash, what a sure judgment he has for the lie of the ground, 
how unerringly—and at a moment when a mistake is death—he se- 
lects his cover. How learned, too, he is in his knowledge of the 
countryside! There is not a dry ditch, or a water-course, or an old 
drain, or a hole in a bank for miles around that is not mysteriously 
set down in the map he carries in his graceful, clever head; and one 
need hardly say that all the suitable hiding-places in and around 
farm-yards are equally well known to him. Then withal he is so 
brave. How splendidly, when wearied out, and hopelessly tracked 
down, with the game quite up, he will turn on his pursuers, and die 
with his teeth fast in his enemy’s throat! ” 

“T believe you are a fox-hunter in disguise,” I laughed. 

“‘ Well, I have hunted as a boy,” he said, “ and I know something 
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of what those red-coated gentlemen are feeling. But soon I got 
more interested in studying nature than killing it, and when I became 
a naturalist I ceased to be a hunter. You get to love the things so 
that it seems like killing little children. They come so close to you, 
are so beautiful and so clever: and sometimes there seems such a 
curious pathos about them. How anyone can kill a deer with that 
woman’s look in its eyes, I don’t know. I should always expect 
the deer to change into a fairy princess, and die in my arms with the 
red blood running from her white breast. And pigeons, too, with 
their soft sunny coo all the summer afternoon, or the sudden lap- 
ping of sleepy wings round the chimneys—how can anyone trap or 
shoot them with blood-curdling rapidity, and not expect to see 
ghosts!” 

“ Of course, there is this difference about the fox,” I said, “ that 
it is really in a sense born to be hunted. For not only is it a fierce 
hunter itself, but it would not be allowed to exist at all, so to say, 
unless it consented to being hunted. Like a gladiator it accepts a 
comfortable living for a certain time, on condition of its providing 
at last a spirited exhibition of dying. In other words, it is preserved 
entirely for the purpose of being hunted. It must accept life on 
that condition or be extirpated as destructive vermin by the plun- 
dered farmer. Life is sweet, after all, and to be a kind of protected 
highwayman of the poultry-yard, for a few sweet toothsome years, 
taking one’s chances of being surely brought to book at last, may 
perhaps seem worth while.” 

“Yes! but how does your image of the protected gladiator re- 
flect on those who protect him? There, of course, is the point. The 
gladiator, as you say, is willing to take his chances in exchange for 
fat living and idleness, as long as he lives. You may even say that 
his profession is good for him, develops fine qualities of mind even 
as well as body—but what of the people who crowd with blood-thirsty 
eagerness to watch those qualities exhibited in so tragic a fashion for 
their amusement? Do they gain any of his qualities of skill and cour- 
age, and strength and fearlessness in the face of death? No, they 
are merely brutalized by cruel excitement—and while they applaud 
his skill and admire his courage, they long most to watch him die. 
So—is it not?—with our friend the fox. The huntsman invariably 
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compliments him on his spirit and his cunning, but what he wants is— 
the brush. He wants the excitement of hunting the living thing to its 
death; and, let huntsmen say what they will about the exhilaration of 
the horse exercise across country as being the main thing, they know 
better—and, if it be true, why don’t they take it without the fox? ” 

“They do in America, as, of course, you know. There a man 
walks across country trailing a stick, at the end of which is a piece 
of cloth impregnated with some pungent scent which hounds love and 
mistake for the real thing.” 

“Hard on the poor hounds!” smiled my friend. ‘“ Even worse 
than a red herring. You could hardly blame the dogs if they mis- 
took the man for Actwzon and tore him to pieces.” 

“ And I suspect that the huntsmen are no better satisfied.” 

“Yet, as we were saying, if the secret spring of their sport is 
not the cruel delight of pursuing a living thing to its death, that 
American plan should serve all the purposes, and give all the satis- 
faction for which they claim to follow the hounds: the keen pleasure 
of a gallop across country, the excitement of its danger, the pluck 
and pride of taking a bad fence, and equally, too, the pleasure of 
watching the hounds cleverly at work with their mysterious gift of 
scent. All the same, I suspect there are few sportsmen who would 
not vote it a tame substitute. Without something being killed, the 
zest, the ‘ snap,’ is gone. It is as depressing as a sham fight.” 

“Yes, that mysterious shedding of blood! what a part it has 
played in human history. Even religion countenances it, and war 
glorifies it. Men are never in higher spirits than when they are 
going to kill, or be killed themselves, or see something else killed. 
Tennyson’s ‘ ape and tiger’ die very hard in the tamest of us.” 

“ Alas, indeed they do!” said my friend with a sigh. “ But I 
do believe that they are dying none the less. Just of late there has 
been a reaction in favor of brute force, and people like you and me 
have been ridiculed as old-fashioned sentimentalists. But reaction is 
one of the laws of advance. Human progress always takes a step 
backwards after it has taken two forward. And so it must be here, 
too. In the end, it is the highest types among men and nations that 
count, and the highest types among both to-day are those which show 
most humanity, shrink most from the infliction of pain. When one 
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thinks of the horrible cruelties that were the legal punishment of 
criminals, even within the last two hundred years, and not merely 
brutal criminals, but also political offenders or so-called heretics— 
how everyone thought it the natural and proper thing to break a 
man on the wheel for a difference of opinion, or torture him with 
hideous ingenuity into a better frame of mind, and how the pettiest 
larcenies were punished by death; it seems as if we of to-day, even 
the least sensitive of us, cannot belong to the same race—and it is 
impossible to deny that the heart of the world has grown softer and 
that pity is becoming more and more a natural instinct in human 
nature. I believe that some day it will have thrust out cruelty al- 
together, and that the voluntary infliction of pain upon another will 
be unknown. The idea of anyone killing for pleasure will seem too 
preposterous to be believed, and soldiers and fox-hunters and pigeon- 
shooters will be spoken of as nowadays we speak of cannibals. But, 
of course, I am a dreamer,” he concluded, his face shining with his 
gentle dream, as though he had been a veritable saint of the calendar. 

“Yes, a dream,” he added presently, “ and yet y 

In that “ and yet ” there was a world of invincible faith that made 
it impossible not to share his dream, even see it building before one’s 
eyes—such is the magnetic power of a passionate personal conviction. 

“Of course,” he went on again, “ we all know that ‘ nature is 
one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal.’ But because the fox 
runs off with the goose, or the hawk swoops down on the chicken, and 
* yon whole little wood is a world of plunder and prey ’—is that any 
reason why we should be content to plunder and prey, too? And 
after all, the cruelty of Nature is only one-sided. There is lots of 
pity in Nature, too. These strange little wild lives around us are 
not entirely bent on killing and eating each other. They know the 
tenderness of motherhood, the sweetness of building a home together, 
and I believe there is far more comradeship and mutual help amongst 
them than we know of. Yes, even in wild Nature there is a principle 
of love working no less than a principle of hate. Nature is not all- 
devouring and destroying. She is loving and building, too. Nature 
is more constructive than destructive, and she is ever at work evolving 
and evolving a higher dream. Surely it is not for man, to whom, so 
far as we know, Nature has entrusted the working out of her finest 
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impulses, and whom she has endowed with all the fairy apparatus of 
the soul; it is not for him, whose eyes—of all her children—Nature 
has opened, the one child she has taken into her confidence and to 
whom she has whispered her secret hopes and purposes: surely it is 
not for man voluntarily to deny his higher lot, and, because the wolf 
and he have come from the same great mother, say: ‘I am no better 
than the wolf. Why should I not live the life of a wolf—and kill and 
devour like my brother?’ Surely it is not for the cruel things in 
Nature to teach man cruelty—rather, if it were possible,” and the 
saint smiled at his fancy, “ would it be the mission of man to teach 
them kindness: rather should he preach pity to the hawk and peace 
between the panther and the bear. It is not the bad lessons of Nature, 
but the good, that are meant for man—though, as you must have 
noticed, man seldom appeals to the precedents of Nature except to 
excuse that in him which is Nature at her worst. When we say, ‘ it 
is only natural,’ we almost invariably refer to that in Nature of 
which Nature herself has entrusted the refinement or the elimination 
toman. It is Nature’s bad we copy, not Nature’s good; and always 
we forget that we ourselves are a part of Nature—Nature’s vice- 
gerent, so to say, upon the earth - 

As we talked, we had been approaching a house built high among 
the heather, with windows looking over all the surrounding country. 
Presently, the saint stopped in front of it. 

“This is my house,” he said. ‘“ Won’t you come in and see me 
some time?—and, by the way, I am going to talk to some of the vil- 
lage children about the wild things, bird’s nesting, and so forth, up 
at the schoo] house on Thursday. I wish you’d come and help me. 
One’s only hope is with the children. The grown-up are too far 
gone. Mind you come.” 

So we parted, and, as I walked across the hill homeward, haunted 
by that gentle face, I thought of Melampus, that old philosopher who 
loved the wild things so and had made such friends with them, that 
they had taught him their language and told him all their secrets: 


“With love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck; 
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Or, bridled, curl at a touch their snouts in a ball; 

Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook; 
The good physician, Melampus, loving them all, 

Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book.” 


As I dipped into the little thick-set wood that surrounds my 
house, something stood for a second in one of the openings, then 
was gone like a shadow. I was glad to think how full of bracken and 
hollows, and mysterious holes and corners of mossed and lichened 
safety was our old wood—for the shadow was a fox. [I like to think 
it was the very fox we had been talking about come to find shelter with 
me—and, if he stole a meal out of our hen-roost, I gave it him before 
he asked it, with all the will in the world. I hope he chose a good 
fat hen, and not one of your tough old capons that sometimes come to 
table. 





SHELLEY’S SKYLARK 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Immortat bird, 

Whose song God’s purest poet long since heard, 
And caught within the golden chains of rhyme, 
Our captive for all time! 


O tender tones, 

That none who, hearing, ever can forget, 

Even when the city’s thunder crashes and groans, 
And the wood’s whisper moans— 

How wonderful that thou art with us yet! 


High on the Hills of Song thy song is set, 
Within the very blue where first thy voice 
Made his young heart rejoice ; 


And from empyrean heights forever shall fall 

Thy silver madrigal, 

Drenching the world with thine enraptured stream, 
Thy heavenly dream, 

Cleansing us as in fires angelical, 

Sweeping us to the mountain-peaks of morn 

Where beauty and love were born. 


He loved thee; and we love thee for his sake: 
And sometimes when the heart is like to break 
With ancient sorrows that wake 

In the still darkness of some desolate night, 
We hear thee too as he once heard thee sing 
On a white morn of Spring; 

And all our soul is flooded with the light 

Thy melody, and thine alone, can bring. 
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We hear thee—yes; but only through his song! 
Our ears were empty of thy fluted trills 

Until he snatched thee from thy splendid hills, 
And gave the wonder of thy joy to us, 

O bird miraculous! 


We hear thee now—through him; 

And we rejoice that as thy date grows dim, 
He, and not we, first heard that lovely sound 
Which all his spirit drowned 

In a wild ecstasy beyond our ken. 

And if thy voice now fills heaven’s leafiest glen, 
Singing again, 

Flinging its silver cataract of bliss 

Down many a sheer abyss, 

Be glad, O bird, that when thou camest here, 
Thy song fell on his ear, 

And he was thy divine interpreter! 





THE NEW DRAMA IN ENGLAND 
H. Granville Barker 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Many years ago, Matthew Arnold pleaded for the organization 
of the theatre in England—the irresistible theatre, as he so optimisti- 
cally called it. For the past twenty years, tentative and groping 
steps, now this way, now that, have been directed toward this vision- 
ary goal. England may be the most conservative country in the 
world. Englishmen may be proud of their ability to “ muddle 
through somehow.” Once let a great creative and basically fruitful 
conception take shape in their minds, and then their perseverance and 
dogged determination brook no obstacle until their object is finally 
attained. By the year 1916 we may expect the consummation of that 
great project for a national theatre, in commemoration of William 
Shakespeare, which will place Great Britain abreast of the great na- 
tions of the world in the domain of the theatre. If the patient, ardu- 
ous and unremitting efforts of the adherents and supporters of the 
drama, in its highest and most original forms, are taken as criteria, we 
may confidently look forward to a not far distant future when the 
repertory idea shall have found realization in stable practice, when 
the brilliant and original efforts of the dramatists of the new school 
shall have won the permanent support of the British public. 

Whenever a creative movement, in no matter what field of human 
activity, is forward, and is triumphantly hailed as “ New,” the pub- 
lic is inclined to regard it with a certain amount of reserve, if not 
with suspicion and distrust. And when, besides, this “‘ New ” move- 
ment comes into existence as a form of revolt against existent condi- 
tions, the public is all the more inclined to say: “ All right. Go 
ahead. But you must meet the tests of the commercial theatre. You 
must create your public, or at least show that there is a submerged 
public ready to support you. Make good if you can. But don’t ex- 
pect to achieve permanent results by counting solely on popular sym- 
pathy.” 

The New Drama in England to-day, with Bernard Shaw and 
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Granville Barker as its leading exponents, is essentially an experi- 
mental school. From the beginning, every effort has pointed toward 
fresh extensions of sense in the field of the drama. Freedom for the 
exercise of dramatic talents is posited as the fundamental pre-requisite 
for the healthy development of the drama. The exponents of the 
new school have sought above all things to free themselves from the 
confining restrictions of the drama, and to express themselves unre- 
servedly—in idea, in form—regardless of whether the result seemed 
“dramatic” or not. These ideals brought them into conflict—an 
irrepressible conflict—with two established institutions—the commer- 
cial theatre, and the censorship. From the first, it was apparent that 
the long-run system of the commercial theatre was fatal to the chances 
of the new dramatist. His public was destined to be, not the “ great 
public,” but a “ lesser public,” in part composed of intelligent theatre- 
goers, in part of people who have ceased to encourage the banalities 
and falsities of the theatre of commerce, in part of a new quota of the 
human throng. Moreover, it soon became apparent that if the drama 
was to flourish, if new talent was to burgeon and blossom, if the path 
was to’ be made clear for the experimentalist—the first and most im- 
perative necessity was the abolition, or at least radical modification, 
of the censorship. Not less essential—for it had nothing to do with 
mere institutional bars—was the desire to create, not simply strikingly 
new modes of stage entertainment, but works of art that would bear 
the test of publication. There was the thrust toward utter realism 
—the ambition to create a drama that would wear the drab, as well as 
the brilliant, garments of life itself. 

It was Bernard Shaw who initiated the New Drama twenty years 
ago with Widowers’ Houses. The Independent Theatre, inaugurated 
by Mr. J. T. Grein, failed in its effort, as did the New Century 
Theatre, to bring to the fore a group of budding dramatists. But it 
was the immediate cause of enticing Bernard Shaw into the field of 
dramatic authorship. Mr. Grein demanded evidence of the latent 
dramatic talent in England which only needed the offer of a field for 
its display. Shaw claimed to have manufactured the evidence; and 
that claim has been made good in the great capitals, and on the great- 
est stages, of the world. In The Author’s Apology, prefixed to the 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays ( English edition), Shaw especially in- 
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sists that those dramatic criticisms were “ not a series of judgments 
aiming at impartiality, but a siege laid to the theatre of the Nine- 
teenth Century by an author who had to make his own way into it at 
the point of the pen, and throw some of its defenders into the moat.” 
Shaw was accused of unfairness and intolerance as a critic of the 
drama, of the intent to stifle native dramatic talent with forcible con- 
demnation. When Shaw vigorously charged Pinero, Jones and others 
with failure, he was simply charging them with failure to come his 
way and do what he wanted. “I postulated as desirable a certain kind 
of play in which I was destined ten years later to make my mark as a 
playwright (as I very well foreknew in the depth of my own uncon- 
sciousness); and I brought everybody, authors, actors, managers, to 
the one test: were they coming my way or staying in the old 
grooves?” He badly attempted “ the institution of a new art,” in 
which the dramatist could give the freest play to his originality ; and 
foresaw as result a new and hybrid drama—part narrative, part 
homily, part description, part dialogue, and part drama (in the con- 
ventional sense). In the days that have followed that pronounce- 
ment the English stage has been enriched by such original, such 
powerful, such unique plays as Major Barbara, Getting Married, The 
Voysey Inheritance and The Madras House—hybrids all perhaps, 
analytical and dialectical, strained and in some cases repellent—but 
marked by a mysterious novelty, the sign-manual of genius. 

The next significant step in the glacially slow movement toward 
the creation of a native drama of spontaneous art and the establish- 
ment of a national theatre that would worthily represent the national 
genius, is found in the establishment of the Stage Society, of Lon- 
don. At first, its ambition was the very modest one of giving private 
performances, on Sunday afternoons, in studios and such other places 
as might prove available. The scheme found enthusiastic supporters 
among people of rather aimless intellectual tastes, who eagerly sought 
in the performance of the Stage Society a “ refuge from the dullness 
of the English Sunday.” As the society grew in strength and num- 
bers, the performances came to be given in theatres—permissible 
when no admission fee was charged. After a time, the Sunday per- 
formance was generally followed by another performance on Mon- 
day afternoon. The Stage Society thus became the logical successor 
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of the Independent Theatre, founded some ten years before; and 
while it has always remained a théatre a cété, the importance of its 
work in fostering latent dramatic genius cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. It was founded in 1899, and during the eleven seasons since, 
has produced forty-six English plays, and twenty-nine plays by 
continental dramatists. With seven exceptions, these plays were pro- 
duced by the society for the first time on the English stage. In its 
very first season it produced Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell and 
Candida, Macterlinck’s Intérieur and La Mort de Tintagiles, Haupt- 
mann’s Das Friedensfest and Henrik Ibsen’s The League of Youth. 
In its second season, it produced Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion, Hauptmann’s Eimsame Menschen, and Ibsen’s The Pillars of So- 
ciety. In its third season were produced The Lady from the Sea, and 
The Marrying of Ann Leete, a remarkable play by a new dramatic 
author, H. Granville Barker. It is needless for me to enumerate the 
great modern dramas, chiefly dramas of thought and of purpose, 
which have been produced by the Stage Society during the remaining 
years up to to-day. Suffice it to say that the Stage Society has played 
in England, though in a somewhat less conspicuous way, the réle which 
has been played on the continent by the Théatre Libre, L’CEuvre, and 
the Freie Biihne. From it came Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker— 
soon to be united in an enterprise at the Court Theatre which is with- 
out a parallel in the history of the English stage. From that fecund 
school of drama came also the late St. John Hankin, a dramatist of 
rare promise, and Mr. John Galsworthy, the author of the original 
and powerful dramas, Strife and Justice. 

The Repertory Theatre idea has gained a firm footing in Eng- 
land; and to-day bids fair to go forward slowly to a more permanent 
and enduring establishment. In 1898 was founded the Irish Literary 
Theatre, under the auspices of the National Literary Society, 
founded by Mr. W. B. Yeats seven years before. That energetic 
woman who played the mysterious “ angel” to the Avenue Theatre 
production of Shaw’s Arms and the Man in 1894, Miss A. E. F. 
Horniman, may fitly be described as the mother of repertory in Eng- 
land. Largely through her efforts has come into being the Abbey 
Theatre, the repertory theatre of Ireland—the only theatre in an 
English-speaking country, said Mr. W. B. Yeats in 1908, “ that is 
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free for a certain number of years to play what it thinks worth play- 
ing, and to whistle at the timid.” The experiment of Mr. Barker and 
Mr. Shaw at the Court Theatre, of which I shall speak later, showed 
the way to the true repertory, of which it was, technically, not a 
perfect example. At Manchester in 1907, the first true repertory 
theatre in Great Britain was established by Miss Horniman. The 
experimental theatres at Stockport, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Liver- 
pool are all healthy manifestations of the new movement towards 
Citizens’ Theatres, on repertory lines, in modified forms. Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s season of repertory at the Duke of York’s Theatre (1909- 
1910), London, is the first sign, though of doubtful success, of the 
effort to plumb the commercial possibilities of the repertory system. 
In his recent book,* Mr. P. P. Howe says of Mr. Frohman’s some- 
what inconclusive experiment: 


“It is a step on the road. The seemly and requisite thing for 
the State to do is to elevate the drama above the chances of commerce, 
as Smollett in common with most thinking persons saw a century and 
a half ago, as nearly every European country has already done, and 
as this country will do in something much less than a century and a 
half. But the business of a National Theatre is primarily with the 
classical repertory of plays. Mr. Frohman’s theatre, pointing as it 
does to endowment, points equally clearly along the path of individual 
experiment, which will always be the path of the advancing drama. 
The next step on this road is clear. A theatre combining convenience 
of site with a rent only moderately extortionate, forgoing the un- 
necessary complication of expensive stars, and keeping a clear eye on 
the public it would serve, may be set going in London to-morrow with 
satisfactory pecuniary profit. A certain definite public is now made 
familiar with the repertory idea, and to convert this public into a 
large, convinced, and permanent public for good drama is a mere 
matter of persistence. . . . The good playgoer will be created by 
good drama, but it is not to be forgotten that the good playgoer also 
exists and is awaiting a theatre worth his while.” 


The crown of the Stage Society’s achievement, as Mr. William 
Archer once expressed it, was the presentation of Mr. H. Granville 
Barker to the world of dramatic art in England. Much has been 


written about Mr. Shaw, his genius, career, and influence upon con- 
temporary drama. Little enough, strange to say, has been written 
*The Repertory Theatre. Martin Secker, London, 1910. 
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about Mr. Barker, with his strange, austere talent, his anti-sentimental 
and chiseled art, his complicated simplicity in technique, his almost 
fierce contempt for the normal relations of average, everyday life. A 
few people nowadays are beginning eagerly to claim him as the one 
true dramatist—and English withal—of the movement. Though 
born (1877) in Kensington, the curiously complex strains in his an- 
cestry are almost everything racial but English: Scotch, Welsh, 
Italian, Portuguese, and even a trace, perhaps, of the Jew. 
Almost from birth, he seemed destined for the theatre. As Shaw 
learned from his mother, a well-known singer, the secrets of enuncia- 
tion which so greatly aided him later as a platform speaker, so Barker 
learned from his mother, a well-known reciter, the art of speaking 
and reciting. At seven, he was already proficient in expression; and 
at the age of thirteen, though callow in the extreme, he was shot into 
the theatre—to hit or miss as fate, or his own genius, might decree. 
His education, in the conventional sense, then abruptly ceased; and 
to this circumstance perhaps is due his intolerance of the academic, 
and his conviction that the only great school of art is life. He 
served a rather severe apprenticeship to the stage between his thir- 
teenth and seventeenth years; but he was not to attract public notice 
until several years later. Then he came into prominence in connection 
with the Stage Society—as actor, as producer, and as author. His 
own play, The Marrying of Ann Leete, which he produced, awoke 
the thoughtful attention and appreciative criticism of such men as 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. William Archer, and Mr. Arthur Symons. In Shaw’s 
Candida he achieved a memorable effect in the part of Marchbanks; 
his impersonation of Richard ITI at an Elizabethan Stage Society per- 
formance helped also to mark him out as a brilliant actor. Much 
might be written about his art as an actor; for it is impossible to say 
how much his art as a dramatist owes to his skill as a player. It was 
in 1904 that Mr. Barker first came into association with the Court 
Theatre. Mr. J. H. Leigh, with Mr. J. E. Vedrenne as manager, 
was giving a series of creditable Shakespearean revivals at the Court 
Theatre; and he invited Mr. Barker to produce The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. This production, in which Mr. Barker played the part 
of Launce, was a marked success; and the first result of his association 
with Mr. Vedrenne was a series of six matinée performances of Can- 
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dida. The final outcome was the Vedrenne-Barker management of the 
Court Theatre from 1904 to 1907. 

Throughout this time, Mr. Barker took a leading part in a number 
of the plays which he produced; and this he continued to do in the 
subsequent productions at the Savoy Theatre. In 1904, Mr. Barker 
had produced for the New Century Theatre, under Mr. Vedrenne’s 
management, Professor Gilbert Murray’s “ spiritual ” translation of 
the Hippolytus of Euripides; and it was partly their association in 
this successful experiment that led to the Court Theatre enterprise. 
Had it not been for the “ new” drama, Mr. Barker would probably, 
as he once told me, have left the stage much earlier—though he felt 
a strong sense of mastery in Shakespearean parts. His performances 
in his own and Shaw’s plays, notably in Waste, Man and Superman, 
and The Devil’s Disciple, were regarded as triumphs in the new style 
of acting. Had there been repertory in England, he would doubtless 
have remained on the stage. Despite the fact that he is still occa- 
sionally seen on the boards, he has definitely abandoned the actor’s 
career. The close of the Vedrenne-Barker season at the Savoy 
marked his definitive severance from the stage as an actor, and his 
determination to devote himself wholly to the profession of writing 
plays. 

To show the regard in which his work as an actor was held, I 
need only cite the words of the Spectator which appeared at the time 
of his retirement from the stage. The writer recognized Mr. Barker 
not only as an alert and subtle interpreter of character, a master in 
the art of suggestion, an intellectual actor dominating his audience by 
skill rather than by force. ‘“ One of the principal causes of his artistic 
success is that he can mingle intellect with fancy, and his acting is 
often at its sprightliest when it is most significant. He possesses in 
a high degree the indefinable quality of charm—a quality which he 
displays at its fullest perhaps in his rendering of Valentine in You 
Never Can Tell, and in the delightful third act of The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma. More than any other English actor, he can ‘ put the spirit 


of youth into everything,’ so that the whole scene becomes charged 
with high spirits. . . . With Mr. Barker the art and the ingenuity 
are there, but they are softened and etherealized by a perpetual flow 
of English humor and English imagination.” 
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Of that remarkable experiment at the Court Theatre, I would 
refer the reader in especial to its recorded history written by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy.* The companies trained by Mr. Barker, both 
at the Court Theatre and, subsequently, at the Savoy (September, 
1907-March 14, 1908) wrought something very like a revolution in 
the art of dramatic production in England. The unity of tone, the 
subordination of the individual, the genuine striving for totality of 
effect, the constant changes of bill, the abolition of the “ star” sys- 
tem—all were noteworthy features of these undertakings. There 
were given 985 performances of thirty-two plays by seventeen actors ; 
701 of these performances were of eleven plays by one author, Mr. 
Shaw. Pleys of other authors were produced—and often with strik- 
ing success; but in the main the whole undertaking may be regarded 
as a Shaw Festspiel, prolonged over three years. Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Hankin, Mr. Masefield, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and Mr. Barker— 
all came strongly into public notice. The Court was not in the strict 
sense a repertory theatre; rather it furnished a tentative compromise 
between the thédtre a cété and the actor-managed theatre, backed by a 
syndicate of capitalists. As Mr. Barker said: “ The first thing we 
did was to struggle against the long-run system, partly because we 
wanted to produce a lot of plays, and partly because we disagreed 
with it. It is bad for plays and bad for acting.” In March, 1909, 
Mr. Barker produced a series of matinées of Mr. Galsworthy’s Strife 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre; and during the season of 1909-1910 
we find him actively engaged for the repertory season of Mr. Charles 
Frohman at the same theatre—producing his own plays The Madras 
House and Prunella, among others. Mr. Barker was offered in 1907 
the post of director of the New Theatre in New York—a convincing 
proof that he had made a great reputation as a producer ; but his con- 
ception of the thédtre imtime as the indispensable setting for the 
modern drama precluded his acceptance of the proffered directorship 
of the New Theatre, because of its grandiose proportions. The 
admirable book he wrote in collaboration with Mr. Archer, Plans and 
Estimates for a National Theatre, points forward to a future Na- 
tional Memorial to Shakespeare in the shape of a great theatre, sup- 
ported by private endowment, and comprehensively- representative in 
character. 


* The Court Theatre, 1904-1907. A. H. Bullen, London. 
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In the face of these multifarious activities, and many that I have 
omitted to mention—as actor, as producer, as author, as builder and 
inspirer—Mr. Barker all the while was persisting in a strenuous 
course of straightforward drudgery in the effort to educate himself as 
a dramatist. In 1893, he began regularly to write plays; and in that 
year was produced his first drama—a play in which Mr. Barker and 
some amateur actors appeared before a “ most select audience.” 
Though the plays of this early period were amateurish and inexpert, 
they showed the genius of the natural dramatist. They were, as Mr. 
Barker expressed it, “ stage-tight ”’—much as one would describe a 
box as water-tight: they played themselves, on the stage, before an 
audience. Shortly after turning dramatist, Mr. Barker began to 
write plays regularly in collaboration with Mr. Berte Thomas; and 
during the next six years these two wrote, in conjunction, some five 
or six plays. Only one of these plays, The Weather-hen, actually 
saw the light. The moderate success it enjoyed was well deserved. 
By this time Mr. Barker had worked free of derivative influences ; and 
this play showed itself spontaneous in treatment, genuine in ex- 
pression. 

All these efforts can only be called promising tentetives. They 
have no significance for the public; and are merely important as suc- 
cessive links in the evolution of Mr. Barker’s genius as a craftsman. 
In The Marrying of Ann Leete, produced by the Stage Society at the 
Royalty Theatre, January 26, 1902, Mr. Barker made his first seri- 
ous bid for wide recognition. It registers, on his part, a serious 
and sincere effort to “ find himself ”—to discover an inevitable medium 
in dramatic expression which would remain permanently associated 
with his name. With all its peculiar originality, its almost unprece- 
dented novelty of technique, it failed of its purpose, not for lack of 
meaning, but for excess of meanings. 

If there is one outstanding feature of Mr. Barker’s genius, which 
grows more evident with each new play, it is the scope, the social per- 
spective, of his anecdote. This play, laid at the end of the eighteenth 
century, is not concerned merely with the fate and destiny of par- 
ticular individuals: its theme is the moral, and physical, degeneration 
of a family. An air of languorous corruption, of polite blackguard- 
ism hangs, like a miasma, over the scene. Mr. Carnaby Leete, a bril- 
liant but utterly unscrupulous politician, dextrously “ stacking the 
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cards ” for his own advancement without regard to party fealty, per- 
sonal loyalty or honor, is a remarkable figure—one of the most strik- 
ing figures Mr. Barker has ever projected. There is one other re- 
markable feature of this play—the technique. Indeed it may be re- 
garded as an unsuccessful experiment in technique. The action—if 
the static picture of a family in the final stages of polite corruption 
can be called “ action ”—is conveyed by a species of incoherent volu- 
bility, a sort of brilliant indirection, that is all but illuminating. The 
disjecta membra of vaguely significant conversations fall about us 
like hailstones; we experience a sense of suppressed excitement in 
tracking down some elusive secret to its hidden lair. But that is as 
far as Mr. Barker got—the suggestively cryptic. Already we see 
him ungallantly employing woman as the embodiment of an abstract 
idee—the woman boldly entangling the good-natured but dense phi- 
landerer in her carefully devised snare. The sense of grossness 
comes strongly upon one in the finale—this eugenic, but unnatural, 
solution of mating the over-civilized and devitalized woman with the 
coarse but pure-blooded man. It is that same oppressive and heavy 
atmosphere of sex communicated to us by James Lane Allen’s But- 
terflies—a Tale of Nature. And we realize in the ending, not a natu- 
ral nor even a morbid impulse—but a strictly sociologic motive which 
might have occurred to Westermarck, but rever to Ann Leete! “ Mr. 
Barker can write,” said Mr. Arthur Symons in a contemporary ac- 
count of the play. “ 
unconventionality which comes of knowing the resources of the 
theatre, and of being unfettered by the traditions of its technique. 
. . . Mr. Barker, in doing the right or the clever thing, does it just 
not quite strongly enough to carry it against opposition. . . . The 
artist, who is yet an imperfect artist, bewilders the world with what 
is novel in his art; the great artist convinces the world. Mr. Barker 

. will come to think with more depth and less tumult; he will 
come to work with less prodigality and more mastery of means. But 
he has energy already, and a sense of what is absurd and honest in 
the spectacle of this game, in which the pawns seem to move them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Barker has recently said that, in his opinion, “ the Theatre 
—with music—is marked out as the art of the immediate future, of 


. - - He brings his people on and off with an 
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the next hundred years.” The prophecy called up to my mind an 
endless series of plays with Prunella as forerunner. That beautiful 
hybrid—in which collaborated a skilled technician and keen thinker, a 
poet, and a musician—is one of the most tender and gracefully con- 
ceived plays I can recall. With all its airy fancy, it contrives to em- 
body a wealth of real meaning that creeps close to the heart of every- 
one. It is cut from the same pattern, and was doubtless influenced by, 
Rostand’s Les Romanesques—that fanciful Watteau picture of love, 
life, disillusion and reconcilement, which takes place ‘ 
the scenery is attractive,” in which the people dress as they please 
“ provided the costumes are pretty.” This Pierrot, with his rollick- 
ing, rackety band of gay mummers, is French in conception, but 
English in execution—lacking in the Gallic subtlety, but instinct with 


‘anywhere so 


an insouciance, a playful naiveté, that is quaintly English. Through 
the eyes of his familiar, Scaramel, the blasé and the unilluded, we 
see Pierrot as the world’s mad truant—lyrically in pursuit of a bright 
happiness that is all self-gratification. He is a graceful tyro in the 
poetic art of living—with no regret for the past, no thought for the 
morrow. Into Prunella’s garden he trips with many a dextrous and 
insinuating pose, awakes love in her heart, and, as by a miracle of 
hallucination, transforms her into—Pierrette. The statue speaks to 
these twain its oracle of “ Love whose feet shall outrun time ”—and 
the lovers rapturously flee from this prim garden of the rectangular 
virtues out into a wide world of blue moonlight and many stars. A 
little space—and the once gay Pierrot, now in funereal black, returns 
to the garden, overgrown and choked with autumn leaves, to mourn 
for the lost Pierrette. Life has caught him in its snare; he forgot 
the little Pierrette when he was upon his travels, and when he re- 
turned he found her no more. In agonized accents, he calls despair- 
ingly beneath her window: “ Are you there, little bird, are you 
there? ” while Scaramel ever stands at his elbow like a symbol of 


world-weariness, of disillusion, of despair. In answer to his passion- 
ate petition, Love speaks, to show him his folly; and he drinks the 
bitter cup. But Pierrette, in tatters yet still tender and true, has 
found her way, also, back to the garden of true love. Life takes 
them by the hand, and re-unites them in the new bond of a perfected 
love. 
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From this time forward, Mr. Barker begins to “ take his stride.” 
The Voysey Inheritance marks a new departure. We now recognize 
in him a “ new” dramatist in a very real sense—a dramatist with 
original and clear-cut ideas, free of the “ restrictions” of dramatic 
art, and firm-poised in his conception of the limitless possibilities of 
drama. He protests creatively against the professors of criticism and 
the sophisticated playgoer, who are only too ready with the unthink- 
ing and prejudiced: “ Oh, yes, clever enough in its way. But not a 
play.” He deliberately sets himself to the arduous task of creating a 
drama of “ normal human interest ”—not to capture the fancy of the 
hardened playgoer or to tickle the palate of the professional critic, 
but to win the intelligent interest of the normal man and woman. 
“The English theatre, for heaven knows how many years,” he said in 
1908, “ has diligently driven out everybody over the age of twenty- 
five—I speak, at any rate, mentally, for there are plenty of people 
with gray hairs who will never be more than twenty-five. And you 
have got to get what you can call, in the strict sense of the word, an 
intelligent and amusing entertainment, before you can get these people 
back. When you’ve done that you’ve done all that you can do tor the 
English theatre.” The professional playgoer wants the “ same old 
game” year after year—romantic love, thrills, scénes 4 faire, “ cur- 
tains,” dramatic tangles dextrously unwound, handsome men and 
beautiful women, exquisite scenery, magnificent costumes. Mr. Barker 
posits a drama of large humane concern, dealing sincerely and natu- 
rally with normal human life, which shall possess the indispensable 
qualification of interesting an audience. It is this which he has given 
us in the remarkable play, The Voysey Inheritance. 

Here again, as in the case of The Marrying of Ann Leete, Mr. 
Barker reveals a mastery in scope and perspective. It presents analo- 
gies to a novel of Balzac, rather than to a drama of Ibsen—is rather 
more like a section of the Comédie Humaine laid on English soil, than 
like a representation of such a bourgeois family episode as that of the 
house of Bernick, or of Borkman. It goes to the root of a problem 
which seems, somehow, peculiar to English life—the utter dependence 
of a family upon a settled source of income from conservative invest- 
ment. After the manner of his kind, Mr. Voysey has juggled with 
the funds entrusted to his care in the conduct of a great business; 
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has robbed Peter to pay Paul; continues to do it, not simply to re- 
trieve the losses, but latterly almost as a matter of course—his 
“ right ” as a shrewd financier. When he dies suddenly, his son Ed- 
ward, upon whom the revelation of his father’s and perhaps grand- 
father’s peccadilloes has come with a devastating shock, finds that he 
must take up this loathly burden—the Voysey Inheritance. With 
an acute sense of honor, a set of high (as well as hard and fast) 
principles, he shrinks back in horror from the prospect of all the lying 
and shuffling, the trickery and deception that will be required of him. 
In solemn conclave the entire family is informed of the situation; and 
in one of the most remarkably natural scenes on the modern English 
stage, each character and personality standing out with cameo-like 
distinctness, the sensitive Edward finds that all, even Alice, the woman 
he loves, are against him. Character, individual temperament and 
prejudice, speak with entire clearness in the decision of each. And 
when Alice, with well-aimed words, brings his high-flown principles 
wounded and crippled to the ground, Edward begins to feel at last 
that fate has marked him out—for better or for worse, he must rid 
himself of “ morality,” “ principle” and “ duty,” and sacrifice per- 
sonal niceties of feeling in the sincere if Jesuitical effort to help to 
right, by questionable means, a great wrong. In the event, the grasp- 
ing old Booth, a lifelong friend of the family, demands his money 
from the firm, for re-investment elsewhere, and—the secret is out! 
We are left in fine doubt as to the outcome—we only know that old 
Booth has revealed the secret, and suspect that the crash is inevitable. 
Edward, fortified at last by the consciousness that he has done all 
that was possible to set matters straight and to undo the things which 
his father did, faces the future with brave heart. The solution of a 
great ethical problem on terms that contravene conventional con- 
ceptions of morality, and the support of Alice, have made a man out 
of a coward. If he must go to prison, he will go proud and strong— 
in the consciousness that he has done the right, and that Alice will be 
proud of his stripes. 

The Voysey Inheritance is a work of genius—original, deeply- 
conceived. It is a fine type of that bourgeois drama—what George 
Eliot called a “scene from private life”—which Ibsen, in play 
after play, brought to such a high pitch of technical perfection. 
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Its most remarkable feature, as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has pointed 
out, “ is the skill with which the interest in a single situation is main- 
tained through four acts; that this is a sign of fertility and not 
poverty of imagination all who have ever tried to write know well.” 
With such a situation, the successful playwright—who writes what 
the professional critic calls “ plays ”—in nine cases out of ten would 
have made an utter failure. Even Ibsen makes “ heroes ” out of Ber- 
nick and Borkman—throws about them a halo of daring chicanery or 
Napoleonic hazard. Mr. Barker delineates a financier without exag- 
geration or distortion, without even a trace of histrionism; and reso- 


lutely holds his protagonist down to the unheroic level of plain, soul- 
testing actuality. With his thesis, I cannot agree; for his treatment, 
I have the sincerest admiration. In many respects it is his most 
satisfying play—for its dynamic quality; the characters grow, en- 
large, crystallize—or develop, narrow, harden: we mark the crucial 


changes successively wrought by circumstance on character. It ends, 
with artistic finesse, upon an unresolved cadence—imparting to the 
spectators, in the spectacle, a sense of “ the strange irregular rhythm 
of life.” It possesses a rare and memorable quality: we are left in the 
end with a haunting sense of actuality, the impression of life—of 
life still going on after the curtain falls. 

In 1901, Mr. Barker was converted to Socialism. Socialism 
proved the most transforming influence of his life. His whole atti- 
tude toward the theatre underwent a change that can be described as 
nothing less than revolutionary. For the first time he became pro- 
foundly imbued with the necessity of organizing the theatre, of mak- 
ing it a great instrumentality in the social life of our time. He came 
to see in the repertory theatre the hope of the contemporary drama; 
and his notable undertaking at the Court Theatre, and afterwards at 
the Savoy, may be regarded as a direct outcome of Socialistic convic- 
tion. The National Theatre, in the shape of a Shakespeare Memorial, 
became, in his eyes, the inevitable instrumentality for the establish- 
ment of the English drama upon a great and permanent basis. His 
work in collaboration with Mr. William Archer * is the fruit of his 
studies in that intricate problem. His association with Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, and their confréres upon committees of the Fabian 


* Plans and Estimates for a National Theatre. Duckworth & Co., London. 
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Society wrought a tremendous change in his methods of thought, 
teaching him to coérdinate, to concentrate, to think in terms of reality 
and realizable fact. In Waste, his next drama, we observe the unmis- 
takable signs of that influence. 

The banning of Waste by the King’s Reader of Plays created a 
tremendous sensation ; the incident was a vitally contributory cause to 
the investigation of the censorship by a joint committce of the two 
Houses of Parliament in 1909. In many respects, it was a fortunate 
thing for Mr. Barker and for the future of the English drama. It 
focused public attention upon Mr. Barker and thrust him forward de- 
cisively as the most able of the “ new” school of dramatists in Eng- 
land—a position which he might not have attained solely on the stage 
success of Waste. Moreover it tended to unite solidly the almost uni- 
versal objection to the censorship—an opposition that finally burst 
forth when Shaw’s Press Cuttings and The Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet were banned in close succession. The report of the committee 
on the censorship * has brought the issues clearly before the English 
public; and there is strong reason to hope that a bill directed toward 
the improvement of the situation will be introduced before long in 
Parliament. 

It is quite impossible to convey any adequate idea of Waste with- 
out narrating its story; and for that the reader is referred to the 
published play.t I have never read any play which evoked so many 
jarring and contradictory sensations. The theme—adultery, a con- 
sequent illegal medical operation, the death of the patient, the effect 
of her death upon the co-respondent, a brilliant politician, whose 
future is thereby ruined—is a theme from the mere mention of which 
one instinctively recoils. Once grant that the subject is a legitimate 
one for stage treatment, and the opposition of the censorship disap- 
pears. The topic is treated with earnestness and sincerity by Mr. 
Barker; but with an apparently needless insistence upon a certain 
phase. The ultimate meaning of the play would have remained un- 
changed had Mr. Barker treated this phase of the play with more 
delicacy and reserve. The treatment of great political, social and 


* Report of the Joint Select Commitiee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons on the Stage Plays (Censorship), etc. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 

+ Three Plays. By Granville Barker, Sidgwick and Jackson, London. 
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religious questions in the play is the most powerful, most vitally in- 
teresting, and withal the most entirely true to life that I have ever 
encountered in any drama, with the single exception of John Bull’s 
Other Island; of the two, Mr. Barker’s play is superior to Shaw’s 
in realistic detail and fidelity to actual life. From his contact with 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barker achieved a mastery of the 
political issues involved, and has presented them in impressive and 
convincing truthfulness. Trebell, the brilliant politician, is at once 
repellent and abnormal in temperament; a megalomaniac of the most 
virulent type. In his nature there is no spark of altruism; he has un- 
bounded contempt for other people, sublime confidence in himself and 
his powers. His temperamental coldness—an inhuman coldness— 
takes the form, sincere though it be, of a sort of sensational cynicism. 
For the weak and vacuous victim of his passion he has not a spark of 
pity; he coldly argues with her at a moment when she needs and de- 
serves sympathy and pity. There is nothing more gruesome or hor- 
rible in the whole play than the bond of union cemented between the 
adulterer and the betrayed husband—a fellow-feeling of sympathy in 
condemnation of the luckless woman. Trebell hates women; he hates 
with icy hatred this wretched victim because she will not abide the 
consequences—for the child’s sake. He has always felt contempt for 
men and women because of his power over them; and he hates this 
woman all the more because he has given her the power to ruin him. 
The cabinet will be formed without him—people cannot work, even in 
politics, with a monster. 

Trebell commits suicide—not because he has lost his chance for a 
place in the cabinet, but because by a strange twist of a kind of 
mystic psychology, he realizes his spiritual failure. This woman, to 
whom he has never given a passing thought, has shrunk instinctively 
from an ordeal, to endure which woman needs all the love and help that 
man can give. A dream-child of his morbid fancy has been slain— 
this spells his failure, his consciousness of his inability to cope with 
the vast human issues of creation and life. 

Mr. Barker has publicly expressed his gratitude to Mr. Charles 
Frohman for proving the practicality of modern repertory. He has 
brought “ Repertory from the regions of talk and agitation to be 
an accomplished fact.” It was during the last season that Mr. Bar- 
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ker’s new play The Madras House was produced by Mr. Frohman at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. Neither Mr. Shaw’s Misalliance nor Mr. 
Barker’s The Madras House, with eleven and ten performances re- 
spectively, proved to be “ winning cards ”; the audiences were small, 
and their size did not warrant the continuance of the performances. I 
recently read in proof The Madras House, now published; and 
once again was impressed with Mr. Barker’s originality as a tech- 
nician and the scope of his vision as an interpreter of life. Woman 
—her present status, her relation to marriage, her future—is the 
theme of the play; and this problem is viewed from a different 
angle in each successive act. Various types, all sharply delineated in 
personality, are brought upon the stage, not for their own sake, but 
solely for the light they may throw, by reason of their individual 
opinions and prejudices, upon the question of sex. In spite of the 
several incidents of the play, which vitally concern the characters, 
there is no real plot—the protagonist is Woman, and the play con- 
cerns itself with her destiny. We have, in succession, the attitude of 
the father of six marriageable, but unmarried, daughters; the orien- 
tal view-point of « man who has set up a harem in the East, after 
being separated from his English wife; a cheap American “ hustler ” 
with subtly gross ideas about the utility of sex in business, a rather 
heavy caricature of the P. T. Barnum type; a woman who has been 
“ wronged,” a woman whose husband is charged with infidelity, the 
shrill conventionalized figure of duty, and so on. And then there is 
the intimate trio—Philip Madras, his wife, and his friend Major 
Thomas, the “ mean sensual man,” who is always obsessed with the 
strange idea that if a woman evinces any interest in him, she must 
be secretly wanting him to kiss her! 

As long as Mr. Barker is focusing a rapid fire from all corners of 
the stage upon the subject of woman, he holds our undivided interest. 
In this play I observe for the first time the clear influence of Mr. 
Shaw. For this is Mr. Shaw’s method par eacellence—to consider 
some theme of large human or social interest, and have everybody tell 
what they think about it. This is the technical basis of Mr. Barker’s 
last play—save for this striking difference. Shaw’s characters talk 
about countless things not germane to the theme; Barker’s characters 
focus on the theme—as George Meredith would say, they “ ramble 
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concentrically.” The last act, though still concerned with the theme, 
is in the nature of anti-climax. Woman has a hard innings; and 
never is she thought of as anything but a Shavian “ mythological 
monster,” unscrupulously using her personal charms for selfish grati- 
fication. Philip Madras, who seems to direct the entire play, rather 
inconsequentially comes to the conclusion—a conclusion inartistically 
unmotived—that the only career for a self-respecting man nowadays 
who wishes to help his fellow-man and fellow-woman, is to join the 
County Council and become a social reformer. As he says, “ That’s 
Public Life. That’s Democracy. That’s the Future.” He is the 
self-satisfied young man who is coolly superior and always sure of him- 
self—vastly irritating despite his large social views. 


“In The Madras House,” says Mr. Max Beerbohm, “there is 
only one character that does not stand forth vital and salient; and 
this is the character of Philip Madras, the wise and good young man 
who is always in the right—always perspicacious, unselfish and char- 
itable by virtue of being himself so shadowy and cold. It is a note 
that pervades modern drama, this doctrine that human beings are 
always hopelessly in the wrong, and that only the inhuman ones can 
hope to be in the right. I don’t say it is a false doctrine; but it cer- 


tainly is a lugubrious one. And we must be pardoned for a certain 
measure of impatience with Philip Madras. Repressing our impulse 
to call him an impostor, and hailing him reverently as pope, we can’t, 
even so, stand him—whether we feel we are in the right with him or in 
the wrong with the others.” 


Mr. Barker is a dramatist of marked power and strong originality, 
a master of the tools of his craft. He has freed himself from the 
restrictions of his art: instead of obeying its “ laws,” he experiments 
freely and successfully with any materials he chooses. He has taken 
the bold course of “ leaving Aristotle out.” His definition of a drama 
is a declaration of independence: “ A play is anything that can be 
made effective upon the stage of a theatre by human agency.” Per- 
haps his own words are prophetic—for he has already done great 
things, and will surely do greater: “ We must go on breaking new 
ground, enlarging the boundaries of the drama, fitting it for every 
sort of expression. When we deserve it a new dramatic genius will 
arise. He will neither break laws nor obey them. He will make laws 
and there will happily be no questioning.” 





JAPANESE FICTION 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


THE prose composition of Japanese authors, in strange contrast 
to their poetry—so favorably known for its conciseness of form and 
expression—is lengthy, even intolerably lengthy. The Genji Mone- 
getari, one of the classics, written like so many Japanese literary 
works by a lady of rank, runs to no less than 4234 pages. Novels 
exceeding one hundred volumes are frequently met with. Of course 
the volumes are thin and many of the pages devoted to illustrations, 
but even in modern reprints they would form four thick volumes of 
at least one thousand pages each. 

The majority of prose compositions abound with endless de- 
scriptions of unnecessary details, long-drawn monologues, dismal 
enumerations and tedious displays of the author’s erudition, which 
try the patience of the most indulgent reader. That we are less 
acquainted with the products of Japanese novel-writing than with 
those of any other country is largely due to their extreme length, 
which has always proved an insurmountable barrier to the trans- 
lator. 

Novel-writing pure and simple was unknown until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The prose literature of the preceding 
periods consisted largely of monegetari (i.c., narratives), essays, 
fairy tales and so-called “ pillow sketches.” By “ narratives” the 
Japanese understand descriptions of a journey or of the adventures 
of some imaginary hero or historical personality. They read very 
much like diaries. If bent on eulogy one might term them epics 
of real life or versions of Gulliver’s travels. They bear at times a 
faint resemblance to the works of Richardson, Field and Swift. The 
style is simple and straightforward and often of rare elegance. The 
narrative flows on easily from one scene of life to another, giving 
varied and minutely detailed pictures ef life and society. They give 
plenty of incident and are rarely dull; they have, however, no plot 
and no construction, and do not show the slightest knowledge of 
novel-writing as we understand it, a shortcoming that the Japanese 
novelist has not entirely overcome to this day. 
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The essays occupy an important position in literature, and some 
of them, written as early as the tenth century, have been handed down 
as the most esteemed models of prose composition. There is in them 
a perfection of apt phrase, which often enshrines minute but genu- 
ine pearls of wisdom and true sentiment. They are didactic, but 
their didacticism invariably finds expression in poetical metaphors, 
and rarely becomes wearisome. Even when the author criticises he 
remains metaphorical. He says, for instance: “ Henjo excels in 
form, but substance is wanting. The emotion produced by his poetry 
is evanescent, and may be compared to that which we experience at 
the sight of a beautiful woman in painting. His verse is like a flower 
which, although withered and without bloom, yet retains its fra- 
grance.” ‘The essay writers are loving admirers of nature, and have 
much to say (and say it well) of the sincerity of life, the folly of 
ambition and money-getting, and the necessity for casting aside the 
lusts of this wicked world and preparing betimes for eternity. But 
the old Adam is never far off, and the essays therefore read very 
much like the slightly cynical conversations of a polished man of the 
world. They have the appearance of simplicity and ease of expres- 
sion which is in reality the result of consummate art. 

The fairy tales have become familiar to Western readers through 
the medium of picture-books. They are dainty and yet highly imag- 
inative creations which compare favorably with Grimm’s and Ander- 
sen’s best work. Their tendency, in motive as well as language, is to 
be as nearly as possibly purely Japanese. The supernatural machin- 
ery is either Buddhist or Taoist; many of the incidents, however, are 
borrowed from the copious fairy lore of China. The poetical element 
in them is strongly developed, and the commonest story is sure to 
contain some word-pictures of more than ordinary beauty. 

The following synopsis of The Shining Damsel will give some 
idea of the general character of these stories. 

An old man who earned a living by making bamboo, espied one 
day in the woods a bamboo with a shining stem. He split it open, 
and discovered in one of the joints a beautiful little maiden three 
inches in height. He took her home and adopted her as his daugh- 
ter, giving her the name of “ Shining Damsel.” She speedily grew 
up to womanhood, when her beauty attracted numerous admirers. 
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To each of them she assigned a quest, promising that she would 
marry the suitor who successfully accomplished the task allotted to 
him. One lover was told to fetch Buddha’s begging bowl of stone 
from India; another to bring her a branch of the tree with roots of 
silver, stem of gold, and fruits of jewels which grew on some fabu- 
lous island. A third was to procure the shining jewel of many hues of 
the Dragon’s head. They all failed. The maiden was then wooed by 
the Mikado, but equally in vain, though they remained on friendly 
terms and kept up an exchange of sentimental poems. She was 
eventually taken up to heaven in a flying chariot, and dropped on 
the moon, where she is still supposed to be living. 

A very peculiar form of literature is furnished by the Pillow 
Sketches. The title Pillow Sketches is supposed to mean that the 
author kept the manuscript by his pillow, and jotted down his 
thoughts and observations when going to bed or getting up in the 
morning. There is no sort of arrangement. The author simply 
“ follows his pen ” and sets down, upon the spur of the moment, any- 
thing which occurs to him: stories, anecdotes, descriptions, enumera- 
tions of incongruous things, lists of flowers, memoranda, sketches of 
social and domestic life, thoughts suggested by the contemplation of 
nature, quotations of conversations, etc. We have nothing like it in 
Western literature, unless it were Selden’s Table T'alk or Whitman’s 
cataloguing of all sorts of subjects. The pillow sketches read very 
much like extracts from a traveler’s note-book, but at times contain 
poetical illusions of true literary merit, as the following: 

“In spring I love to watch the dawn grow gradually whiter 
and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge crowns the mountain’s crest, while 
slender specks of purple clouds extend themselves above.” 

“In summer I love the night, not only when the moon is shining, 
also when it is dark and the fireflies cross each others’ paths in their 
flight, or when the rain is falling.” 

“In autumn it is the beauty of the evening which most deeply 
moves me as I watch the crows seeking their roosting place in twos 
and threes and fours, and listen to the chirping of dicing insects or 
the sighing of the wind.” 

“In winter, how unspeakably beautiful is the snow! But I also 
love the dazzling whiteness of the hoar-frost, and the intense coldness 
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that comes with it. Then it is meet quickly to fetch charcoal and 
kindle fires. And may not the gentle warmth of noon persuade us 
to allow the embers of the hearth to become a white heap of ashes? ” 

For centuries the Japanese reading public, consisting largely of 
the Daimyos (court nobles) and samurai (warrior) class, expressed 
no desire for a more elaborate style of prose literature. The bloody 
warfare which raged through the middle ages left but little time for 
reading. And the lower classes, the peasants, artisans, and traders, 
were satisfied with occasionally listening to a blind story-teller who 
first delivered his compositions in spoken form, in improvisatore 
fashion, and only later had them taken down by some admirer or 
pupil. They were really the first novelists, and one of their latter-day 
disciples by the name of Yencho is still plying his curious trade in 
the streets of Kyoto. 

In the Yedo Period (1603-1867), when a “ golden reign of 
peace ” set in, literary taste changed considerably. The city popula- 
tions enjoyed great material prosperity, and began to indulge in the 
luxury of art and literature. A want was created which had to be 
supplied. The writers of narratives addressed themselves for the 
first time to the people; and the result was a popular literature, the 
introduction of fiction. 

The novel of the seventeenth and eighteenth century is a very 
peculiar phase of Japanese literature. The vital element of fiction 
was still lacking. We find in these works no real human beings de- 
picted in such a way that we can follow their fortunes with interest 
and sympathize with their joys and sorrows. The power of deline- 
ating character is limited and reminds us very much of the way in 
which Japanese painters draw a portrait. Fiction was written to suit 
the taste of rustics, jugglers, ferry and jinrikisha men, and its prin- 


cipal aim was to excite wonder, amazement and horror. No wonder 


that everything seems unnatural, monstrous and improbable to the 
Western mind. 

The novel of this period, as far as plot and construction is 
concerned, might be compared with our dime novel. Murders and 
homicides are described with an abundance of gruesome details, hara- 
kiri and other suicides, thefts and robberies, sales of women by their 
relations, terrific combats, hairbreadth escapes, tortures, strange 
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meetings and suspicious recognitions follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Each chapter has a special heading, and it is a most 
gruesome collection. I quote some at random: The Danger by the 
Wayside Shrine, The Witchcraft of the Venomous Rats, Bloody 
Footprints on the Snow, The Village of Sinful Desires, The Drum 
of Hell, etc. 

The authors have not the least respect for truth and continually 
overleap the bounds of possibility. They do not hesitate to intro- 
duce monsters who have two pupils in their eyes and one arm longer 
than the other, and who after falling from a cliff many thousand feet 
high presently pick themselves up and walk home as if nothing had 
happened. The deus ex machina, in the shape of a ghost, demon or 
supernaturally gifted animal, is a far too frequent requisite. 

The immoral tendency of the dialogue is another barrier to the 
just appreciation of Western readers. The language of frankness 
and Falstaff abounds in the majority of these novels and the govern- 
ment was repeatedly obliged to suppress publications. Their style, 
taken as a whole, however, is of true literary value; it is generally 
flowing, perspicuous and elegant, although sometimes distracted by 
the use of pivot words and similar rhetorical-like devices. 

The talent that is wasted in artificialities and improbabilities is 
really deplorable. On rare occasions the Japanese author draws 
several degrees nearer to real humanity and shows that he can be 
graphic and simply picturesque. Of course every novel contains 
passages that we cannot help admiring for their wealth of meta- 
phors, their subtlety and vagueness of expression. And yet there is 
less word-painting and description of scenery than one might ex- 
pect, as the authors are in the habit of inditing a “ tanka” (short 
poem) whenever they wish to give expression to a truly poetical 
sentiment. 

Particularly striking is the way in which they frequently slur 
over the transition from one scene to another by the use of their 
device; something on the same principle as their artists in intro- 
ducing a golden mist between different parts of the landscape to 
disguise defects of perspective. 

Humor, wholesome and to the point, is often met with, and few 
books of the world’s literature contain a more copious flow of rol- 
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licking fun than Ikka’s Hizakurige, a work which occupies a 
somewhat similar position in Japan to that of the Pickwick Papers 
in English-speaking countries. Yet the quality which most strikes 
Western readers is the prodigious fertility of invention. The num- 
ber and variety of incidents and exciting situations is simply aston- 
ishing. When these authors took up their pen, the flow of ideas 
seemed unlimited, a thousand words were quickly formed and long 
chapters fell from their hands, apparently without the slightest 
effort. Despite all their glaring faults and shortcomings, it is im- 
possible to deny them a certain degree of merit in conception, as 
well as in the handling of their uncouth material. They handled 
comedy with the same ease as tragedy, intermixed poetry with prose, 
and in describing men and events changed their style with the change 
of subjects. Nearly all their personages speak the dialect proper 
to them. 

Novel writing was no profession. Nearly all the well-known 
fiction writers had a vocation or plied some kind of trade. Kioden, 
who started novel-writing in Japan, was a tobacco dealer; Tanehiko 
was a samurai, Semba a bookseller, and Bakin, the greatest and most 
popular of all, was the principal of a private school. Although 
many of them were so popular that the school children and beggars 
in the street knew them by name, they received nothing for their 
manuscripts but an occasional invitation to supper from the pub- 
lisher, or presents of trifling value, when their books sold well. They 
only gradually succeeded in receiving definite payment. 

Both these disadvantages, however, did not hinder them from 
being extremely prolific. Bakin is said to have written not fewer 
than two hundred and ninety distinct works (of an average of two 
hundred pages each). The popularity of Bakin is difficult to ex- 
plain. It is only too true that even Aristotle and Plato, far removed 
as they are from us in pericd of time, are immeasurably nearer to us 
in all their ideas, sentiments, and moral standards than the Japan- 
ese of fifty years ago. Bakin impresses us as being very learned, 
insufferably tedious and intensely moral. His writings alone were 
excluded from the sweeping prohibitive measure directed against 
light literature by the Shogun’s Government in 1842. He used deep 
thought and intense reflection, giving careful attention to plot and 
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construction. But nearly all his long novels prove wearisome read- 
ing; he has little or no humor, and his wit is mostly of the verbal 
kind. Nor can he always resist the temptation of irritating plain- 
minded people with arrogant displays of his great learning and of 
introducing foreign or obsolete words not understood by even the 
most intelligent of his readers. Some of his shorter works, however, 
would appeal to us even to-day, as, for instance, his Pawnbroker’s 
Store. A pawnbroker lies awake at night and hears a noise in his 
storehouse. He gets up, peeps into his warerooms and sees, to his 
great astonishment, the pledges deposited there assembled in con- 
clave. Each tells its story, its various adventures, until it finally 
landed in the pawnbroker’s store. 

Some more realistic writers, among them Tanehiko, introduced 
the “ dramatic story,” which differs chiefly from other novels in the 
preponderance of dialogue over narrative, and in the choice of the 
ordinary spoken language for the speeches of the characters. ‘They 
also vary less violently from: actual living manners than the ro- 
mantic novels. Sardou might have been very grateful to Tanehiko 
if he had known his Faithful Daughter some twenty-five years 
ago. It depicts a heroine of fifteen years who sets out to travel 
through Japan in quest of her father’s murderer—a magician with 
the power of making himself invisible—with the intention of 
making love to him and then finding an opportunity for putting him 
to death. 

But much as we at closer acquaintance may learn to admire in 
the Japanese fiction, it will never appeal to our sympathies like the 
works of our English novelists of the same period. The great defect 
of all Japanese novels is their want of interest. They carry unreal 
sentiment and conventional standards of morality to the extreme. 
Some of their character-delineations seem to us nothing short of 
travesties on human nature. They are too much occupied with sen- 
sational situations to study the human heart with its affections and 
passions. While they can describe the mischief produced by unlaw- 
ful passion, and wifely fidelity and devotion are their frequent 
themes, such things as the gradual growth of sentiment in man and 
woman, the unwilling influence of a pure love, and all the more deli- 
cate shades of feeling are wholly neglected by them. Even Bakin 
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shows us men and women as they might be constructed on principles 
derived from the Chinese sages and their Japanese expositors, and 
goes for his material rather to books than to real life. 

This condition only began to change when translations of Euro- 
pean novels made their appearance. They produced a profound 
sensation, The first. of them was Bulwer-Lytton’s Ernest Mal- 
travers, which was followed by other works of fiction, morally Eng- 
lish. More recently also French, German, and even Russian novel- 
ists have been laid under contribution, but there is no doubt that 
Bulwer-Lytton, Scott, Dickens, Rider Haggard, and perhaps Hugo 
and Jules Verne, have exercised the greatest influence in the change 
of style. The study of foreign literature was introduced at various 
institutes of learning, and at a recent examination at the Imperial 
University at Tokyo one of the students recited Schiller’s Die Glocke 
in German, while several others performed a dramatization of Dick- 
ens’ Pickwick Papers in English. (I must confess I would travel 
far to witness such a performance, as it must be ludicrous in the 
extreme. ) 

The Japanese authors at first made the serious mistake of simply 
imitating European fiction instead of adopting merely those elements 
which would improve their plot, interest and methods of construction. 
They even strayed away from oriental subjects, and tried themselves 
in historical novels of the Miihlbach style. In a few years hence 
works like Appius and Virginia and Epaminondas, a Novel of The- 
ban Life, published in the early seventies, will be regarded merely as 
documents of a passing phase of the national development. For the 
time being it has the merit of acquainting Japanese readers with 
a more sober, common sense style of writing. 

Tsubouchi, the leader of the new movement, made in The Spirit 
of Fiction an unsparing attack on the methods and principles of 
Bakin and his school, and proved that a Japanese novelist could 
present us with well and naturally drawn characters. His Types of 
Students, a collection of graphic and humorous sketches of modern 
student life, viewed from the seamy side, could just as well have 
some Scandinavian realist, some Strindberg or Knut Hamsun, as 
author. Human life is depicted by him with photographic ac- 
curacy, and with a verve and humor which no mere observation, 
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however minute, could ever combat. 
of personal experience. 


The Ladies of the New Style, by Sudo Nausiu, is another note- 
worthy example of the modern style of novel writing, and we can 
express a feeling of regret that it has not yet been translated into 
English or some other European language. It introduces the Japan- 
ese reader into an entirely new world of wharves, docks, tramways 
and smoking factory chimneys. The heroine is a dairymaid—an 
up-to-date occupation, as formerly cow’s milk was not used as food. 
This dairymaid’s favorite reading is Herbert Spencer’s treatise on 
education. She is a member of a ladies’ club, where croquet and 
lawn tennis are played and woman’s rights are discussed. The hero 
is an advanced politician, who is finally married to the dairymaid, 
at which occasion he wears a standing-up collar, a white silk neck- 
tie, white gloves, and a buttonhole bouquet of orange blossoms on 
his coat. Among the incidents we have a balloon ascent, a con- 
tested election, and a dynamite explosion. 

The book, comical as it may seem to us in parts, has considerable 
literary merit. It has a coherent plot, and the characters converse 
in an easy natural fashion. And although there is hardly a page 
which does not bear traces of the author’s studies of European lit- 
erature, it is a faithful picture of new Japan in the eighties, depicted 
with an excellent command of language, more especially of the 
Chinese element in it, which is so prominent at the present time. 

The social position of Japanese writers of fiction has of late 
been completely revolutionized. In Bacon’s time they were déclassés, 
who were in constant trouble with the police, and were placed with 
actors, among the lowest of the people. Now they are respected 
members of society; some of them, like Tsubouchi, being graduates 
of the Imperial University. Notwithstanding the low prices at 
which their works are issued—a book of five hundred pages, well- 
illustrated, is published at about forty cents of our money—a popu- 
lar novelist now commands a fair income from his works. Yano 
Fumio, out of the proceeds of the sale of one of his novels, was able 


to treat himself to a tour in Europe, and to build a fine house with 
the balance. 


It is a cleverly written réswmé 





THE SEA-LANDS 


ORRICK JOHNS 


Woutp I were on the sea-lands, 
Where winds know how to sting; 
And in the rocks at midnight 
The lost long :nurmurs sing. 


Would I were with my first love 
To hear the rush and roar 

Of spume below the doorstep 
And winds upon the door. 


My first love was a fair girl 
With ways forever new; 
And hair a sunlight yellow, 
And eyes a morning blue. 


The roses, have they tarried, 
Or are they dun and frayed? 
If we had stayed together, 
Would love, indeed, have stayed? 


Ah, years are filled with learning, 
And days are leaves of change! 
And I have met so many 
I knew . . . and found them strange. 


But on the sea-lands, tumbled 
By winds that sting and blind, 

The nights we watched, so silent, 
Come back, come back to mind... . 


I mind about my first love 
And hear the rush and roar 

Of spume below the doorstep 
And winds upon the door. 
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An appeal to law, instead of an appeal to force, is the natural 
course for nations, as for individuals; and the nations are beginning 
to learn this. Public opinion has been moving; the number of arbi- 
trations has been increasing; but the actual suggestion of perma- 
nent arbitration between the United States and Great Britain is a 
long step forward. In order to bring about changes so momentous 
and far-reaching, public opinion has to rise to a high plane, higher 
than it can rise to in ordinary times, and higher than many pessi- 
mists believe it ever can rise to. Yet when we look back we find there 
have been times with special conditions when public opinion has 
risen to heights which a generation previously would have been 
thought impossible. It was so when public opinion abolished slavery, 
with all its vested interests. There were occasions before that 
struggle when any person might have demonstrated, apparently, that 
public opinion in the United States could never rise to such a height. 
But it did, and without counting the cost in treasure, in blood, and in 
national danger. Surely it can rise to the present unequaled oppor- 
tunity for advancing the cause of peace, until it becomes world-wide! 
The great nations of the world are now in bondage to their armies 
and navies—increasing bondage; and this growing and enormous 
burden of naval and military expenditure is coinciding not merely 
with friendly relations between the Powers, but with the growth of 
civilization as a whole. This is a curious paradox. Unless the in- 
congruity and mischief of it are brought home, not only to men’s 
heads generally, but to their feelings, so that they resent the incon- 
sistency and realize the danger, the tremendous expenditure on arma- 
ments must sooner or later break down civilization. How long will it 
be before the nations realize that during all the time in which they 
have been in bondage to this expenditure, the prison door has been 
locked on the inside? Apparently, not very long, if the present rate 
of progress be maintained. More has been done for the cause of 
peace during the last three months, than during the previous thirty 
years, 
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There is something really heroic in the measures taken by the 
Chinese Government to eradicate the opium evil. The agreement with 
the British Government, by which both the native and the Indian 
supply were to be reduced one-tenth annually, has been loyally car- 
ried out, the decrease being considerably greater than had been stipu- 
lated. A new agreement has just been completed, by which the reform 
will be still further accelerated and total abolition will be effected in 
a much shorter period than the ten years originally contemplated. 
The conquest of the national curse has caused great suffering; tem- 
porary evils have sprung up. But there has been no wavering; utter 
extinction of the traffic is demanded and will soon be realized. It is 
a magnificent achievement. No one will grieve over the passing of the 
poppies; but many will ponder over this strange lesson from the 
Orient to the West, and wonder whether there are no evils at home 
that demand drastic treatment. 

* * * 

Dr. Walsh’s article on rabies, in the April Forum, resulted in 
some interesting correspondence, emphasizing the conviction still pre- 
vailing among many friends of the “ friend of man” that rabies is 
either an imaginary disease, or that its frequency and terrors have 
been grossly exaggerated. The average man does not question the 
newspaper accounts of fatalities, and regards hydrophobia as a 
disease of too frequent occurrence and of horrible significance. He 
has no prejudices on the subject; in the majority of cases he is a 
dog-lover ; and he would be only too glad to be relieved from anxiety, 
and to be assured on indisputable authority that what he has been 
led to consider as a menacing risk is merely an idle and unwarranted 
invention. The subject is of such grave importance that thorough 
discussion is desirable; and to promote this it seems permissible to 
print one of the letters written to the Editor of Tue Forum. 


“ Before stating my objections to Dr. Walsh’s article, I must 
explain to you that for the past twenty years or more, perhaps a 
thousand dogs, more or less, of all sorts and kinds, have passed 
through my hands. I have always had kennels and now have them 
as a means of livelihood. During this long period, I have been 
bitten repeatedly, well bitten, sometimes most painfully, from various 
reasons, such as fright, administration of medicine, fights, etc., so 
you must allow I have some interest in this so-called rabics. ‘There 
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have never been any evil results, and I know of no one more indif- 
— to dog bites than the very people who are continually with 
dogs. 

I object to Dr. Walsh’s article for these reasons: 

First.—It is written upon ‘ Laboratory Knowledge,’ not practical 
knowledge (such as mine). 

Second.—He is an alarmist, evidently by temperament. It is a 
well-known fact that people die of imaginary fright; vide any 
cholera statistics. 

Third.—As a humanitarian, not a sentimentalist, and a lover of 
the animal that is closer to the human than any other, I object to 
his suggestion that all dogs should be muzzled all the time. That 
alone shows his absolute lack of comprehension of animals, of the 
subject he attempts to write about. 

Fourth.—He speaks of England as stamping out the so-called 
disease by quarantine. England, recognizing the low order of intel- 
ligence affected by this scare, used the tactics of the Christian Science 
Church, viz.: ‘ There are no mad dogs here, by reason of the quaran- 
tine, so it is impossible for you to have hydrophobia.’ 

Fifth.—He speaks of rabies in France. A poor example: the 
well-known inhumanity of the Latin races toward animals would in 
itself upset any animal’s balance. If we adopted the same means of 


treatment for human beings in their pain, as we do for a dog, people 
would bite too, and no bite is more poisonous than a human bite. 
For humanity we have drugs, for hysteria, epilepsy, etc. etc.; but for 
an animal in pain we have stones, blows, brutality and various shots 
from a revolver. Is it any wonder an animal in agony should turn 
on these so-called civilized people? ” 


The letter concludes by quoting some medical testimony : 


Dr. Cuartes K. Minis, University of Pennsylvania, a specialist 
in nervous diseases, says he “ has never found a clear case of hydro- 
phobia in a human subject.” 

Presipent T. Parvin, National Academy of Medicine, says: 
“In forty-four years’ practice, I have never seen a real case of 
hydrophobia, but many cases of hysteria that were wantonly called 
hydrophobia.” 

Dr. E. C. Sprrzxa “ has made every effort to secure observation 
of rabies in man or dog; not a single opportunity has offered itself.” 

Dr. Dutues, University of Pennsylvania, an authority on this 
subject, says that “ real rabies is more rare than any other disease.” 


Before considering the medical opinions, one may briefly review 
the five stated objections. The first need not be labored. Taken. 
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literally, it would require no consideration by anyone who knew what 
is implied by “ laboratory ” work and scientific investigation. Here, 
it is intended to contrast theoretical and practical knowledge. There 
is a distinction, and a difference; but Dr. Walsh’s article was based 
on experience. 

The second objection would seem to be answered by a quotation 
from the article itself. Dr. Walsh wrote: 


“It is of the utmost importance, in every instance, to make sure 
as to whether the animal that does the biting really has rabies, as 
the consequences from the mere fear of the disease, a condition known 
as ‘ false rabies,’ or pseudo-hydrophobia, are almost as pitiful, and 
probably, in a small number of high-strung, nervous individuals, even 
as fatal, as in the instances of true rabies.” 


The third objection is based on a misconception, due possibly to 
the wording not being quite clear. Dr. Walsh wrote: 


“Every dog without an owner, every stray dog, and every un- 
muzzled dog, regardless of ownership, must be rounded up and 
painlessly put out of the way; not merely during the mid-summer 
months, but during all the winter months as well, for our vigilance 
cannot safely be relaxed for one single hour. . . .” 


With regard to the fourth point, rabies was stamped out in 
England by a rigorous enforcement of the muzzling order, first 
adopted in 1889, when the number of rabid dogs officially reported 
was 312. This number fell to 129 in 1890, 79 in 1891, and 38 in 
1892. Then, owing to persistent opposition, muzzling was stopped, 
and the effect was at once seen in the increase of rabies. In 1893 
there were 93 cases; in 1894, 248; and in 1895, 672. At this point, 
owing to public alarm, muzzling was again enforced, reducing the 
number of cases in 1896 to 438, in 1897 to 151, in 1898 to 17, and in 
1899 to 9. As no case was discovered during the next half year, it 
was believed that the disease had been eradicated in Great Britain. 

The fifth objection raises some true and valid points. The treat- 
ment of animals, and especially of dogs, by the Latin races, is not 
always pleasant to witness. 

An extract from a bulletin on Rabies: Its Cause, Frequency, and 
Treatment, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
seems to deal conclusively with the general question, supported as it 
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is by the statement (April 27th, 1911) of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry that “ the reality and nature of this disease have 
been well established by numerous competent scientific investigators 
and the disease occurs to a considerable extent in the United States. 
The bodies of dogs are frequently sent to the laboratories of this 
Bureau for diagnosis and many of these cases are found to be posi- 
tive.’ The extract referred to follows: 


“ Numerous cases of rabies in the United States affecting the 
human subject have been reported from various parts of the country, 
and tests have been made by our most competent investigators. These 
tests show that the disease not only exists, but that it is far more 
common than has been generally admitted. . . . When the medi- 
cal statistics of other countries are consulted, there are found in 
many of them the same conditions. In Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Russia the official reports show a large number of 
cases of rabies in dogs and other animals each year and a certain 
number in man. These are among the most enlightened countries of 
the world, where medical science has achieved its highest advance- 
ment, and where the theory of error on the part of the health authori- 
ties in regard to the nature of the disease is out of the question. 

Such facts are met by the assertion that one prominent physician 
in Philadelphia has been endeavoring to find a case of rabies in man 
or in one of the lower animals for sixteen years without success; that 
another physician in New York has not been able to satisfy himself 
of the reality of the disease after many years of investigation, and 
that a neurologist in Washington City has publicly offered a reward 
of $100 for a case of rabies in man or dog. These assertions are 
plausible, and to those unacquainted with all the facts, they may be 
convincing. In reality they are deceptive and misleading. There 
have been numerous cases of rabies in dogs brought to the veterinary 
department of the University of Pennsylvania every year for many 
years, and any physician in Philadelphia could make arrangements 
with that institution to see and study the cases if he so desired. In 
the same manner any reputable physician in New York could have 
arranged with one of the veterinary schools or with the board of 
health in that city for a similar opportunity. There have been also 
rather frequent reports in the medical journals of patients at the hos- 
pitals in that city affected with this disease, and in some cases inocula- 
tion tests have demonstrated the correctness of the diagnosis. How 
can it be posible that a prominent physician living there and pre- 
sumably well acquainted with the members of his profession has 
diligently searched for years for such cases and failed to find any? 
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As to the neurologist in Washington City, the writer publicly an- 
swered his advertisement, and proposed to produce a case of rabies, 
the genuinenes of the disease to be decided by a committee appointed 
by the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, and the reward, 
if earned, to go to a charitable purpose. The gentleman, however, 
did not accept the proposition, but withdrew his advertisement, and 
apparently had no further desire to see a case of the disease.” 


* * * 


A good deal of excitement has been caused in England recently 
with regard to Mormonism. Liverpool has long been the centre of 
Mormon activity there, and the large industrial cities and towns have 
been systematically and profitably exploited. According to official 
figures, there are 82 Mormon churches in the Kingdom, with 80,000 
members, while 300 missionaries carry on the work of securing con- 
verts. Nearly a thousand new members were baptized last year, of 
whom almost 500 went to Utah—this number being considerably 
augmented by recruits from other European countries. The Immi- 
gration Commissioner at Boston (Massachusetts) reports that over 
700 Mormon converts entered that port in 1910 from Europe, the 
majority being women. It would be interesting to know precisely 


what happens to these women, and whether the law against polygamy 
is still being flagrantly violated. This has been unequivocally denied 
by the president of the Mormon Church; but there would seem to 
be reasonable ground for further inquiry. 


* * * 


The New Machiavelli, which has been running serially in Tue 
Forum, is concluded in this issue. The work has aroused, inevitably, 
some opposition; for there will always be a difference of opinion as 
to what is desirable in public discussion, both in regard to subject- 
matter and the method of treatment. It is difficult to frame any 
general rule: what one man may make vital and inspiring, another 
will make prurient and repellent; while often it is not the author of 
a book who should be arraigned, but the reader, who has measured 
big work by his own littleness. The New Machiavelli belongs to a 
type which may be both depreciated and deprecated by critics who 
are thoroughly sincere; yet it must be placed in the category of 
greatness. It has faults of carelessness, of sheer slovenliness ; but it 
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is magnificent in its courage, its scope, and its comprehension of the 
conditions of life. The scheme of the book enables Mr. Wells to 
satisfy his “ propaganda habit”; yet, whether we accept or reject 
his conclusions, there can be no doubt as to his consummate ability. 
Modern and pagan as Remington is, he stands for something immeas- 
urably finer than the conventional, successful hypocrite. It may 
seem strange to select, as representing the crux of the book, the 
passage where the drunken little Oxford Don speaks out for his class 
—veritably, in vino veritas; sneering at “ love and fine thinking,” and 
demanding “ hate and coarse thinking.” And in that atmosphere 
where reticence and concealment have temporarily been discarded, 
those for whom he speaks support him openly, unashamed. 


“Tt was an extraordinary revelation to me. Everyone was 
unusually careless and outspoken, and it was amazing how manifestly 
they echoed the feeling of this old Tory spokesman. . . . They 
were flushed and amused, but they left the impression on my mind 
of men irrevocably set upon narrow and cynical views of political 
life. For them the political struggle was a game, whose counters 
were human hate and human credulity; their real aim was just every- 


one’s aim, the preservation of the class and way of living to which 
their lives were attuned.” 


So Remington, racked and self-conscious, but questioning to the 
end the justice of his rejection, passes from public life, conquered by 
lesser men and the unwritten laws of hypocrisy. It is right that the 
standard of public morality should be maintained; but there is no 
high value in a public profession which is regarded as merely formal, 
while private practice continues cynically lax. Yet there are few 
women who will not condone the “ double standard,” marrying men 
whom they know to have led unclean lives. Even Remington’s wife 
accepts as normal the pre-marital experiences which he describes 
explicitly in the book. Such things are natural, for men. So long 
as they are not talked about, or publicly proclaimed, nothing really 
matters. The world will continue for a long time to believe that the 
best remedy for disease is ignorance, that silence in sufficient quanti- 
ties will cure all evils. 
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H. G. WELLS 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
THE BREAKING POINT 


II 


I partep from Panmure at the corner of Aldington Street, and 
went my way alone. But I did not go home, I turned westward and 
walked for a long way, and then struck northward aimlessly. I was 
too miserable to go to my house. 

I wandered about that night like a man who has discovered his 
Gods are dead. I can look back now detached yet sympathetic upon 
that wild confusion of moods and impulses, and by it I think I can 
understand, oh! half the wrong-doing and blundering in the world. 

I do not feel now the logical force of the process that must have 
convinced me then that I had made my sacrifice and spent my strength 
in vain. At no time had I been under any illusion that the Tory 
party had higher ideals than any other party, yet it came to me like 
a thing newly discovered that the men I had to work with had for the 
most part no such dreams, no sense of any collective purpose, no 
atom of the faith I held. They were just as immediately intent upon 
personal ends, just as limited by habits of thought, as the men in any 
other group or party. Perhaps I had slipped unawares for a time 
into the delusions of a party man—but I do not think so. 

No, it was the mood of profound despondency that had followed 
upon the abrupt cessation of my familiar intercourse with Isabel, that 
gave this fact that had always been present in my mind its quality 
of devastating revelation. It seemed as though I had never seen be- 
fore nor suspected the stupendous gap between the chaotic aims, the 
routine, the conventional acquiescences, the vulgarizations of the per- 
sonal life, and that clearly conscious development and service of a 
collective thought and purpose at which my efforts aimed. I had 
thought them but a little way apart, and now I saw they were sepa- 
rated by all the distance between earth and heaven. I saw now in 
myself and every one around me, a concentration upon interests close 
at hand, an inability to detach oneself from the provocations, ten- 
dernesses, instinctive hates, dumb lusts and shy timidities that touched 
one at every point; and, save for rare exalted moments, a regardless- 
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ness of broader aims and remoter possibilities that made the white 
passion of statecraft seem as unearthly and irrelevant to human life 
as the story an astronomer will tell, half proven but altogether in- 
credible, of habitable planets and answering intelligences, suns’ dis- 
tances uncounted across the deep. It seemed to me I had aspired too 
high and thought too far, had mocked my own littleness by presump- 
tion, had given the uttermost dear reality of life for a theorizer’s 
dream. 

All through that wandering agony of mine that night a dozen 
threads of thought interwove; now I was a soul speaking in pro- 
test to God against a task too cold and high for it, and now I was an 
angry man, scorned and pointed upon, who had let life cheat him of 
the ultimate pride of his soul. Now I was the fool of ambition, who 
opened his box of gold to find blank emptiness, and now I was a 
spinner of flimsy thoughts, whose web tore to rags at a touch. I 
realized for the first time how much I had come to depend upon the 
mind and faith of Isabel, how she had confirmed me and sustained me, 
how little strength I had to go on with our purposes now that she 
had vanished from my life. She had been the incarnation of those 
great abstractions, the saving reality, the voice that answered back. 
There was no support that night in the things that had been. We 
were alone together on the cliff for ever more !—that was very pretty 
in its way, but it had no truth whatever that could help me now, no 
ounce of sustaining value. I wanted Isabel that night, no sentiment 
or memory of her, but Isabel alive,—to talk to me, to touch me, to 
hold me together. I wanted unendurably the dusky gentleness of her 
presence, the consolation of her voice. 

We were alone together on the cliff! I startled a passing cab- 
man into interest by laughing aloud at that magnificent and charac- 
teristic sentimentality. What a lie it was, and how satisfying it had 
been. That was just where we shouldn’t remain. We of all people 
had no distinction from that humanity whose lot is to forget. We 
should go out to other interests, new experiences, new demands. 
That tall and intricate fabric of ambitious understandings we had 
built up together in our intimacy would be the first to go; and last 
perhaps to endure with us would be a few gross memories of sights 
and sounds, and trivial incidental excitements. . . . 

I had a curious feeling that night that I had lost touch with life 
for a long time, and had now been reminded of its quality. That in- 
fernal little don’s parody of my ruling phrase, “ Hate and coarse 
thinking,” stuck in my thoughts like a poisoned dart, a centre of 
inflammation. Just as a man who is debilitated has no longer the 
vitality to resist an infection, so my mind, slackened by the crisis of 
my separation from Isabel, could find no resistance to his emphatic 
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suggestion. It seemed to me that what he had said was overpower- 
ingly true, not only of contemporary life, but of all possible human 
life. Love is the rare thing, the treasured thing; you lock it away 
jealously and watch, and well you may; hate and aggression and 
force keep the streets and rule the world. And fine thinking is, in the 
rough issues of life, weak thinking, is a balancing indecisive process, 
discovers with disloyal impartiality a justice and a defect on each 
disputing side. ‘ Good honest men,” as Dayton calls them, rule the 
world, with a way of thinking out decisions like shooting cartloads 
of bricks, and with a steadfast pleasure in hostility. Dayton liked 
to call his antagonists “ blackguards and scoundrels ”—it justified 
his opposition—the Lords were “ scoundrels,” all people richer than 
he were “ scoundrels,” all Socialists, all troublesome poor people; he 
liked to think of jails and justice being done. His public spirit was 
saturated with the sombre joys of conflict and the pleasant thought 
of condign punishment for all recalcitrant souls. That was the way 
of it, I perceived. That had survival value, as the biologists say. 
He was fool enough in politics to be a consistent and happy politi- 
cian. ... 

Hate and coarse thinking; how the infernal truth of the phrase 
beat me down that night! I couldn’t remember that I had known 
this all along, and that it did not really matter in the slightest de- 
gree. I had worked it all out long ago in other terms, when I had 
seen how all parties stood for interests inevitably, and how the 
purpose in life achieves itself, if it achieves itself at all, as a by 
product of the war of individuals and classes. Hadn’t I always 
known that science and philosophy elaborate themselves in spite of 
all the passion and narrowness of men, in spite of the vanities and 
weakness of their servants, in spite of all the heated disorder of con- 
temporary things? Wasn’t it my own phrase to speak of “ that 
greater mind in men, in which we are but moments and transitorily 
lit cells”? Hadn’t I known that the spirit of man still speaks like a 
thing that struggles out of mud and slime, and that the mere effort 
to speak means choking and disaster? Hadn’t I known that we who 
think without fear and speak without discretion will not come to our 
own for the next two thousand years? 

It was the last was most forgotten of all that faith mislaid. Be- 
fore mankind, in my vision that night, stretched new centuries of 
confusion, vast stupid wars, hastily conceived laws, foolish temporary 
triumphs of order, lapses, set-backs, despairs, catastrophes, new 
beginnings, a multitudinous wilderness of time, a nigh plotless drama 
of wrong-headed energies. In order to assuage my parting from 
Isabel we had set ourselves to imagine great rewards for our separa- 
tion, great personal rewards, we had promised ourselves success vis- 
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ible and shining in our lives. To console ourselves in our separation 
we had made out of the Blue Weekly and our young Tory movement 
preposterously enormous things—as though those poor fertilizing 
touches at the soil were indeed the germinating seeds of the millen- 
nium, as though a million lives such as ours had not to contribute 
before the beginning of the beginning. That poor pretence had 
failed. ‘That magnificent proposition shriveled to nothing in the 
black loneliness of that night. 

I saw that there were to be no such compensations. So far as 
my real services to mankind were concerned I had to live an unrecog- 
nized and unrewarded life. If I made successes it would be by the 
way. Our separation would alter nothing of that. My scandal 
would cling to me now for all my life, a thing affecting relationships, 
embarrassing and hampering my spirit. I should follow the common 
lot of those who live by the imagination, and follow it now in infinite 
loneliness of soul; the one good comforter, the one effectual familiar, 
was lost to me for ever; I should do good and evil together, no one 
caring to understand; I should produce much weary work, much bad- 
spirited work, much absolute evil; the good in me would be too often 
ill-expressed and missed or misinterpreted. In the end I might 
leave one gleaming flake or so amidst the slag heaps for a moment 
of postmortem sympathy. I was afraid beyond measure of my 
derelict self. Because I believed with all my soul in love and fine 
thinking, that did not mean that I should necessarily either love 
steadfastly or think finely. I remember how I fell talking to God 
—TI think I talked out loud. “ Why do I care for these things? ” 
I cried, “* when I can do so little! Why am I set apart from the jolly, 
thoughtless, fighting life of men? ‘These dreams fade to nothing- 
ness, and leave me bare! ” 

Grotesque analogies arose in my mind. I discovered a strange 
parallelism between my now tattered phrase of “ Love and fine think- 
ing” and the “ Love and the Word” of Christian thought. Was 
it possible the Christian propaganda had at the outset meant just 
that system of attitudes I had been feeling my way towards from the 
very beginning of my life? Had I spent a lifetime making my way 
back to Christ? It mocks humanity to think how Christ has been 
overlaid. I went along now, recalling long-neglected phrases and 
sentences; I had a new vision of that great central figure preaching 
love with hate and coarse thinking even in the disciples about Him, 
rising to a tidal wave at last in that clamor for Barabbas, and the 
public satisfaction in His fate. .. . 

It’s curious to think that hopeless love and a noisy disordered 
dinner should lead a man to these speculations, but they did. “ He 
did mean that!” I said, and suddenly thought of what a bludgeon 
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they’d made of His Christianity. Athwart that perplexing, patient 
enigma sitting inaudibly among publicans and sinners, danced and 
gibbered a long procession of the champions of orthodoxy. “ He 
wasn’t human,” I said, and remembered that last despairing cry, 
“My God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me? ” 

“Oh, He forsakes every one,” I said, flying out as a tired mind 
will, with an obvious repartee. .. . 

I passed at a bound from such monstrous theology to a towering 
rage against the Baileys. In-an instant and with no sense of ab- 
surdity I wanted—in the intervals of love and fine thinking—to fling 
about that strenuously virtuous couple; I wanted to kick Keyhole of 
the Peepshow into the gutter and make a common massacre of all the 
prosperous rascaldom that makes a trade and rule of virtue. I can 
still feel that transition. In a moment I had reached that phase of 
weakly decisive anger which is for people of my temperament the con- 
comitant of exhaustion. 

“Twill have her,” I cried. “By Heaven! I will have her! 
Life mocks me and cheats me. Nothing can be made good to me 
again. . . . Why shouldn’t I save what I can? I can’t save myself 
without her. . . .” 

I remember myself—as a sort of anti-climax to that—rather te- 
diously asking my way home. I was somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Holland Park... . 

It was then between one and two. I felt that I could go home 
now without any risk of meeting Margaret. It had been the thought 
of returning to Margaret that had sent me wandering that night. 
It is one of the ugliest facts I recall about that time of crisis, the in- 
tense aversion I felt for Margaret. No sense of her goodness, her 
injury and nobility, and the enormous generosity of her forgiveness, 
sufficed to mitigate that. I hope now that in this book I am able 
to give something of her silvery splendor, but all through this crisis 
I felt nothing of that. There was a triumphant kindliness about 
her thaf I found intolerable. She meant to be so kind to me, to 
offer unstinted consolation, to meet my needs, to supply just all she 
imagined Isabel had given me. 

When I left Tarvrille’s, I felt I could anticipate exactly how 
she would meet my homecoming. She would be perplexed by my 
crumpled shirt front, on which I had spilt some drops of wine; she 
would overlook that by an effort, explain it sentimentally, resolve 
it should make no difference to her. She would want to know who 
had been present, what we had talked about, show the alertest inter- 
est in whatever it was—it didn’t matter what. . . . No, I couldn’t 
face her. 

So I did not reach my study until two o’clock. 
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There, I remember, stood the new and very beautiful old silver 
candlesticks that she had set there two days since to please me—the 
foolish kindliness of it! But in her search for expression, Margaret 
heaped presents upon me. She had fitted these candlesticks with 
electric lights, and I must, I suppose, have lit them to write my note 
to Isabel. ‘“ Give me a word—the world aches without you,” was 
all I scrawled, though I fully meant that she should come to me. 
I knew, though I ought not to have known, that now she had left 
her flat, she was with the Balfes—she was to have been married from 
the Balfes’,—and I sent my letter there. And I went out into the 
silent square and posted the note forthwith, because I knew quite 
clearly that if I left it until morning I should never post it at all. 


Ill 


I had a curious revulsion of feeling that morning of our meeting. 
Overnight I had been full of self-pity, and eager for the comfort of 
Isabel’s presence. But the ill-written scrawl in which she had re- 
plied had been full of the suggestion of her own weakness and misery. 
And when I saw her, my own selfish sorrows were altogether swept 
away by a wave of pitiful tenderness. Something had happened to 
her that I did not understand. She was manifestly ill. She came 
towards me wearily, she who had always borne herself so bravely; 
her shoulders seemed bent, and her eyes were tired, and her face white 
and drawn. All my life has been a narrow self-centred life; no 
brothers, no sisters or children or weak things had ever yet made any 
intimate appeal to me, and suddenly—lI verily believe for the first 
time in my life!—I felt a great passion of protective ownership; I 
felt that here was something that I could die to shelter, something 
that meant more than joy or pride or splendid ambitions or splendid 
creation to me, a new kind of hold upon me, a new power in the 
world. Some sealed fountain was opened in my breast. I knew that 
I could love Isabel broken, Isabel beaten, Isabel ugly and in pain, 
more than I could love any sweet or delightful or glorious thing in 
life. I didn’t care any more for anything in the world but Isabel, 
and that I should protect her. I trembled as I came near her, and 
could scarcely speak to her for the emotion that filled me. . . . 

“T had your letter,” I said. 

“T had yours.” 

“ Where can we talk?” 

I remember my lame sentences. “ We'll have a boat. That’s 
best here.” 

I took her to the little boat-house, and there we hired a boat, and 
I rowed in silence under the bridge and into the shade of a tree. 
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The square gray stone masses of the Foreign Office loomed through 
the twigs, I remember, and a little space of grass separated us from 
the pathway and the scrutiny of passers-by. And there we talked. 

“I had to write to you,” I said. 

“T had to come.” 

“When are you to be married? ” 

“Thursday week.” 

“Well?” I said. “ But—can we?” 

She leant forward and scrutinized my face with eyes wide open. 
“What do you mean?” she said at last in a whisper. 

“Can we stand it? After all?” 

I looked at her white face. “ Can you?” I said. 

She whispered. “ Your career? ” 

Then suddenly her face was contorted,—she wept silently, ex- 
actly as a child tormented beyond endurance might suddenly 
weep. ... 

*“ Oh! I don’t care,” I cried, “now. I don’t care. Damn the 
whole system of things! Damn all this patching of the irrevocable! 
I want to take care of you, Isabel! and have you with me.” 

“ T can’t stand it,’ she blubbered. 

“ You needn’t stand it. I thought it was best for you... . I 
thought indeed it was best for you. I thought even you wanted it 
like that.” 

* Couldn’t I live alone—as I meant to do? ” 

“No,” I said, “ you couldn’t. You’re not strong enough. I’ve 
thought of that. I’ve got to shelter you. 

“ And I want you,” I went on. “I’m not strong enough—I 
can’t stand life without you.” 

She stopped weeping, she made a great effort to control herself, 
and looked at me steadfastly for a moment. “I was going to kill 
myself,” she whispered. “I was going to kill myself quietly—some- 
how. I meant to wait a bit and have an accident. I thought—you 
didn’t understand. You were a man, and couldn’t understand. . . .” 

** People can’t do as we thought we could do,” I said. ‘“ We’ve 
gone too far together.” 

“ Yes,” she said, and I stared into her eyes. 

“The horror of it,” she whispered. “The horror of being 
handed over. It’s only just begun to dawn upon me, seeing him now 
as Ido. He tries to be kind to me. . . . I didn’t know. I felt ad- 
venturous before. . . . It makes me feel like all the women in the 
world who have ever been owned and subdued. . . . It’s not that he 
isn’t the best of men, it’s because I’m a part of you. . . . I can’t go 
through with it. If I go through with it, I shall be left—robbed of 
pride—outraged—a woman beaten. . . .” 
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TI know,” I said. “I know.” 

“TI want to live alone. . . . I don’t care for anything now but 
just escape. If you can help me... .” 

“TI must take you away. There’s nothing for us but to go away 
together.” 

“ But your work,” she said, “ your career! Margaret! Our 
promises ! ” 

** We've made a mess of things, Isabel—or things have made a 
mess of us. I don’t know which. Our flags are in the mud, anyhow. 
It’s too late to save those other things! They have to go. You 
can’t make terms with defeat. I thought it was Margaret needed 
me most. But it’s you. And I need you. I didn’t think of that 
either. I haven’t a doubt left in the world now. We’ve got to leave 
everything rather than leave each other. I’m sure of it. Now we 
have gone so far. We’ve got to go right down to earth and begin 
again. . . . Dear, I want disgrace with you. . . .” 

So I whispered to her as she sat crumpled together on the faded 
cushions of the boat, this white and weary young woman who had 
been so valiant and careless a girl. “I don’t care,’ I said. “I 
don’t care for anything, if I can save you out of the wreckage we 
have made together.” 


IV 


The next day I went to the office of the Blue Weekly in order to 
get as much as possible of its affairs in working order before I left 
London with Isabel. I just missed Shoesmith in the lower office. 
Upstairs I found Britten amidst a pile of outside articles, methodi- 
cally reading the title of each and sometimes the first half-dozen 
lines, and either dropping them in a growing heap on the floor for 
a clerk to return, or putting them aside for consideration. I inter- 
rupted him, squatted on the window-sill of the open window, and 
sketched out my ideas for the session. 

“ You’re far-sighted,” he remarked at something of mine which 
reaehed out ahead. 

“T like to see things prepared,” I answered. 

“ Yes,” he said, and ripped open the envelope of a fresh aspirant. 

I was silent while he read. 

“You’re going away with Isabel Rivers,” he said abruptly. 

* Well!” I said, amazed. 

“TI know,” he said, and lost his breath. “Not my _ business. 
Only os 

It was queer to find Britten afraid to say a thing. 

“ It’s not playing the game,” he said. 

“What do you know? ” 
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“ Everything that matters.” 

“Some games,” I said, “ are too hard to play.” 

There came a pause between us. 

“‘T didn’t know you were watching all this,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he answered, after a pause, “ I’ve watched.” 

“‘ Sorry—sorry you don’t approve.” 

“‘ It means smashing such an infernal lot of things, Remington.” 

I did not answer. 

“ You’re going away then?” 

“e Yes.” 

“ Soon? ” 

“ Right away.” 

“There’s your wife.” 

“T know.” 

** Shoesmith—whom you’re pledged to ina manner. You've just 
picked him out and made him conspicuous. Every one will know. 
Oh! of course—it’s nothing to you. Honor “d 

“1 know.” 

“Common decency.” 

I nodded. 

* All this movement of outs. That’s what J care for most. . . 
It’s come to be a big thing, Remington.” 

“That will go on.” 

“ We have a use for you—no one else quite fills it. No one. . 
I’m not sure it will go on.” 

“Do you think I haven’t thought of all these things?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and rejected two papers unread. 

“TI knew,” he remarked, “ when you came back from America. 
You were alight with it.” Then he let his bitterness gleam for a 
moment. “ But I thought you would stick to your bargain.” 

“ Tt’s not so much choice as you think,” I said. 

“ There’s-always a choice.” 

“ No,” I said. 

He scrutinized my face. 

“ T can’t live without her—I can’t work. She’s all mixed up with 
this—and everything. And besides, there’s things you can’t under- 
stand. There’s feelings you’ve never felt. . . . You don’t under- 
stand how much we’ve been to one another.” 

Britten frowned and thought. 

“ Some things one’s got to do,” he threw out. 

“* Some things one can’t do.” 

“These infernal institutions “i 

“ Some one must begin,” I said. 

He shook his head. “ Not you,” he said. “No!” 
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He stretched out his hands on the desk before him, and spoke 
again. 

“Remington,” he said, “ I’ve thought of this business day and 
night too. It matters to me. It matters immensely to me. In a 
way—it’s a thing one doesn’t often say to a man—I’ve loved you. 
I’m the sort of man who leads a narrow life. . . . But you’ve been 
something fine and good for me, since that time, do you remember? 
when we talked about Mecca together.” 

I nodded. 

“Yes. And you'll always be something fine and good for me 
anyhow. I know things about you,—qualities—no mere act can de- 
stroy them. . . . Well, I can tell you, you’re doing wrong. You're 
going on now like a man who is gripped and can’t turn round. 
You’re piling wrong on wrong. It was wrong for you two people 
ever to be lovers.” 

He paused. 

“It gripped us hard,” I said. 

“* Yes '!—but in your position! And hers! It was vile!” 

“ You’ve not been tempted.” 

“ How do you know? Anyhow—having done that, you ought to 
have stood the consequences and thought of other people. You could 
have ended it at the first pause for reflection. You didn’t. You 
blundered again. You kept on. You owed a certain secrecy to all 
of us! You didn’t keep it. You were careless. You made things 
worse. This engagement and this publicity ! Damn it, Rem- 
ington!” 

“T know,” I said, with smarting eyes. “ Damn it!—with all my 
heart! It came of trying to patch. . . . You can’t patch.” 

“ And now, as I care for anything under heaven, Remington, you 
two ought to stand these last consequences—and part. You ought 
to part. Other people have to stand things! Other people have to 
part. You ought to. You say—what do you say? It’s loss of so 
much life to lose each other. So is losing a hand or a leg. But it’s 
what you’ve incurred. Amputate. Take your punishment 
After all, you chose it.” 

“ Oh, damn!” I said, standing up and going to the window. 

“Damn by all means. I never knew a topic so full of justifiable 
damns. But you two did choose it. You ought to stick to your 
undertaking.” 

I turned upon him with a snarl in my voice. “ My dear Brit- 
ten!” I cried. “ Don’t I know I’m doing wrong? Aren’t I in a net? 
Suppose I don’t go! Is there any right in that? Do you think 
we’re going to be much to ourselves or any one after this parting? 
I’ve been thinking all last night of this business, trying it over and - 
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over again from the beginning. How was it we went wrong? Since 
I came back from America—I grant you that—but since, there’s 
never been a step that wasn’t forced, that hadn’t as much right in it 
or more, as wrong. You talk as though I was a thing of steel that 
could bend this way or that and never change. You talk as though 
Isabel was a cat one could give to any kind owner. . . . We two are 
things that change and grow and alter all the time. We’re—so 
interwoven that being parted now will leave us just misshapen crip- 
ples. . . . You don’t know the motives, you don’t know the rush and 
feel of things, you don’t know how it was with us, and how it is with 
us. You don’t know the hunger for the mere sight of one another; 
you don’t know anything.” 

Britten looked at his finger-nails closely. His red face puckered 
to a wry frown. “ Haven’t we all at times wanted the world put 
back? ” he grunted, and looked hard and close at one particular nail. 

There was a long pause. 

“TI want her,” I said, “ and I’m going to have her. I’m too tired 
for balancing the right or wrong of it any more. You can’t separate 
them. I saw her yesterday. . . . She’s—ill. . . . I didn’t think of 
that. . . . I’d take her now, if death were just outside the door wait- 
ing for us.” 

“ Torture? ” 

I thought “ Yes.” 

“For her? ” 

“ There isn’t,” I said. 

“If there was? ” 

I made no answer. 

“It’s blind Want. And there’s nothing ever been put into you 
to stand against it. What are you going to do with the rest of your 
lives? ” 

“No end of things.” 

“ Nothing.” 

**T don’t believe you are right,” I said. “I believe we can save 
something ———” 

Britten shook his head. ‘ Some scraps of salvage won’t excuse 
you,” he said. 

His indignation rose. “In the middle of life!” he said. ‘“ No 
man has a right to take his hand from the plough!” 

He leant forward on his desk and opened an argumentative palm. 
“ You know, Remington,” he said, “ and I know, that if this could 
be fended off for six months—if you could be clapped in prison, or 
got out of the way somehow,—until this marriage was all over and 
settled down for a year, say—you know then you two could meet, 
curious, happy, as friends. Saved! You know it.” 
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I turned and stared at him. “ You’re wrong, Britten,” I said. 
* And does it matter if we could? ” 

I found that in talking to him I could frame the apologetics I had 
not been able to find for myself alone. 

“IT am certain of one thing, Britten. It is our duty not to hush 
up this scandal.” 

He raised his eyebrows. I perceive now the element of absurdity 
in me, but at the time I was as serious as a man who is burning. 

“ It’s our duty,” I went on, “ to smash now openly in the sight of 
every one. I’ve got that as clean and plain—as prison whitewash. 
I am convinced that we have got to be public to the uttermost now 
—I mean it—until every corner of our world knows this story, knows 
it fully, adds it to the Parnell story and the Ashton Dean story and 
the Carmel story and the Witterslea story, and all the other stories 
that have picked man after man out of English public life, the men 
with active imaginations, the men of strong initiative. To think 
this tottering old-woman ridden Empire should dare to waste a man 
on such a score! You say I ought to be peniten as 

Britten shook his head and smiled very faintly. 

“ I’m boiling with indignation,” I said. “I lay in bed last night 
and went through it all. What in God’s name was to be expected of 
us but what has happened? I went through my life bit by bit last 
night, I recalled all I’ve had to do with virtue and women, and all I 
was told and how I was prepared. I was born into cowardice and 
debasement. We all are. Our generation’s grimy with hypocrisy. 
I came to the most beautiful things in life—like peeping Tom of 
Coventry. I was never given a light, never given a touch of natural 
manhood by all this dingy, furtive, canting, humbugging English 
world. Thank God! Ill soon be out of it! The shame of it! The 
very savages in Australia initiate their children better than the Eng- 
lish do to-day. Neither of us was ever given a view of what they 
call morality that didn’t make it show as shabby subservience, as the 
meanest discretion, an abject submission to unreasonable prohibi- 
tions! meek surrender of mind and body to the dictation of pedants 
and old women and fools. We weren’t taught—we were mumbled 
at! And when we found that the thing they called unclean, unclean, 
was Pagan beauty—God! it was a glory to sin, Britten, it was a 
pride and splendor like bathing in the sunlight after dust and 
grime!” 

“ Yes,” said Britten. “ That’s all very well oa 

I interrupted him. “I know there’s a case—I’m beginning to 
think it a valid case against us; but we never met it! There’s a steely 
pride in self-restraint, a nobility of chastity, but only for those who 
see and think and act—untrammeled and unafraid. The other 
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thing; the current thing, why! it’s worth as much as the chastity of 
a monkey kept in a cage by itself!” I put my foot in a chair, and 
urged my case upon him. “ This is a dirty world, Britten, simply 
because it is a muddled world, and the thing you call morality is 
dirtier now than the thing you call immorality. Why don’t the 
moralists pick their stuff out of the slime if they care for it, and 
wipe it?—damn them! I am burning now to say: ‘ Yes, we did this 
and this,’ to all the world. All the world! . . . I will!” 

Britten rubbed the palm of his hand on the corner of his desk. 
“ That’s all very well, Remington,” he said. ‘ You mean to go.” 

He stopped and began again. “If you didn’t know you were 
in the wrong you wouldn’t be so damned rhetorical. You’re in the 
wrong. It’s as plain to you as it is to me. You're leaving a big 
work, you’re leaving a wife who trusted you, to go and live with 
your jolly mistress . . . You won’t see you’re a statesman that 
matters, that no single man, maybe, might come to such influence as 
you in the next ten years. You’re throwing yourself away and ac- 
cusing your country of rejecting you.” 

He swung round upon his swivel at me. “ Remington,” he said, 
“have you forgotten the immense things our movement means? ” 

I thought. “ Perhaps I am rhetorical,” I said. 

“ But the things we might achieve! If you’d only stay now— 
even now! Oh! you’d suffer a little socially, but what of that? 
You’d be able to go on—perhaps all the better for hostility of the 
kind you’d get. You know, Remington—you know.” 

I thought and went back to his earlier point. “If I am rhe- 
torical, at any rate it’s a living feeling behind it. Yes, I remember 
all the implications of our aims—very splendid, very remote. But 
just now it’s rather like offering to give a freezing man the sunlit 
Himalayas from end to end in return for his camp-fire. When you 
talk of me and my jolly mistress, it isn’t fair. That misrepresents 
everything. I’m not going out of this—for delights. That’s the 
sort of thing men like Snuffles and Keyhole imagine—that excites 
them! When I think of the things these creatures think! Ugh! 
But you know better? You know that physical passion that burns 
like a fire—ends clean. I’m going for love, Britten—if I sinned for 
passion. I’m going, Britten, because when I saw her the other day 
she hurt me. She hurt me damnably, Britten. . . . I’ve been a cold 
man—lI’ve led a rhetorical life—you hit me with that word!—I put 
things in a windy way, I know, but what has got hold of me at last 
is her pain. She’s ill. Don’t you understand? She’s a sick thing 
—a weak thing. She’s no more a goddess than I’m a god. . . . I’m 
not in love with her now; I’m raw with love for her. I feel like a 


man that’s been flayed. I have been flayed. . . . You don’t begin 
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to imagine the sort of helpless solicitude. . . . She’s not going to 
do things easily; she’s ill, and going to be very ill. Her courage 
fails. . . . It’s hard to put things when one isn’t rhetorical, but it’s 
this, Britten—there are distresses that matter more than all the de- 
lights or achievements in the world. . . . For the most part, I ex- 
pect to be Isabel’s sick nurse. . . . I made her what she is—as I 
never made Margaret. I’ve made her—I’ve broken her. . . . I’m 
going with my own woman. The rest of my life and England, and 
so forth, must square itself to that. . . .” 


Vv 


I have a letter Margaret wrote me within a week of our flight. 
I cannot resist transcribing some of it here, because it lights things 
as no words of mine can do. It is a string of nearly inconsecutive 
thoughts written in pencil in a fine, tall, sprawling hand. Many 
words are underlined. It was in answer to one from me; but what I 
wrote has passed utterly from my mind... . 

“ Certainly,” she says, “ I want to hear from you, but I do not 
want to see you. There’s a sort of abstract you that I want to go 
on with. Something I’ve made owt of you. . . . I want to know 
things about you—but I don’t want to see or feel or imagine. When 
some day I have got rid of my intolerable sense of proprietorship, 
it may be different. Then perhaps we may meet again. I think 
it is even more the loss of our political work and dreams that I am 
feeling than the loss of your presence. Aching loss. I thought 
so much of the things we were doing for the world—had given my- 
self so unreservedly. You've left me with nothing to do. I am sud- 
denly at loose ends... . 

“We women are trained to be so dependent on a man. I’ve got 
no life of my own at all. It seems now to me that I wore my clothes 
_ even for you and your schemes. . . 

“ After I have told myself a hundred times why this has hap- 
pened, I ask again, ‘ Why did he give things up? Why did he give 
things up?’ ... 

“It is just as though you were wilfully dead... . 

“Then I ask again and again whether this thing need have hap- 
pened at all, whether if I had had a warning, if I had understood 
better, I might not have adapted myself to your restless mind and 
made this catastrophe impossible. . . . 

“Oh, my dear! why hadn’t you the pluck to hurt me at the be- 
ginning, and tell me what you thought of me and life? You didn’t 
give me a chance; not a chance. I suppose you couldn’t. All these 
things you and I stood away from. You let my first repugnances 
repel you... . 
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“ It is strange to think after all these years that I should be ask- 
ing myself, do I love you? have I loved you? In a sense I think I 
hate you. I feel you have taken my life, dragged it in your wake 
for a time, thrown it aside. I am resentful. Unfairly resentful, 
for why should I exact that you should watch and understand my 
life, when clearly I have understood so little of yours? But I am 
savage—savage at the wrecking of all you were to do. 

“ Oh, why—why did you give things up? 

“No human being is his own to do what he likes with. You 
were not only pledged to my tiresome, ineffectual companionship, 
but to great purposes. They are great purposes. .. . 

“If only I could take up your work as you leave it, with the 
strength you had—then indeed I feel I could let you go—you and 
your young mistress. . . . All that matters so little to me... .. 

* Yet I think I must indeed love you yourself in my slower way. 
At times I am mad with jealousy at the thought of all I hadn’t the 
wit to give you. . . . I’ve always hidden my tears from you—and 
what was in my heart. It’s my nature to hide—and you, you want 
things brought to you to see. You are so curious as to be almost 
cruel. You don’t understand reserves. You have no mercy with re- 
straints and reservations. You are not really a civilized man at all. 
You hate pretences—and not only pretences but decent cover- 
ings. ... 
“ It’s only after one has lost love and the chance of loving that 
slow people like myself find what they might have done. Why wasn’t 
I bold and reckless and abandoned? It’s as reasonable to ask that, 
I suppose, as to ask why my hair is fair. . . . 

“TI go on with these perhapses over and over again here when I 
find myself alone. . . . 

“My dear, my dear, you can’t think of the desolation of things 

I shall never go back to that house we furnished together, 
that was to have been a laboratory (do you remember calling it a 
laboratory?) in which you were to forge so much of the new 
order... . 

“ But, dear, if I can help you—even now—in any way—help 
both of you, I mean. . . . It tears me when I think of you poor and 
discredited. You will let me help you if I can—it will be the last 
wrong not to let me do that... . 

“You had better not get ill. If you do, and I hear of it—I 
shall come after you with a troupe of doctors and nurses. If I am a 
failure as a wife, no one has ever said I was anything but a success 
as a district visitor. . . .” 

There are other sheets, but I cannot tell whether they were writ- 
ten before or after the ones from which I have quoted. And most 
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of them have little things too intimate to set down. But this oddly 
penetrating analysis of our differences must, I think, be given. 

“There are all sorts of things I can’t express about this and 
want to. There’s this difference that has always been between us, 
that you like nakedness and wildness, and I, clothing and restraint. 
It goes through everything. You are always talking of order and 
system, and the splendid dream of the order that might replace 
the muddled system you hate, but by a sort of instinct you seem to 
want to break the law. I’ve watched you so closely. Now I want 
to obey laws, to make sacrifices, to follow rules. I don’t want to 
make, but I do want to keep. You are at once makers and rebels, 
you and Isabel too. You’re bad people—criminal people, I feel, 
and yet full of something the world must have. You’re so much 
better than me, and so much viler. It may be there is no making 
without destruction, but it seems to me sometimes that it is nothing 
but an instinct for lawlessness that drives you. You remind me— 
do you remember?—of that time we went from Naples to Vesuvius, 
and walked over the hot new lava there. Do you remember how tired 
I was? I know it disappointed you that I was tired. One walked 
there in spite of the heat because there was a crust; like custom, like 
law. But directly a crust forms on things, you are restless to break 
down to the fire again. You talk of beauty, both of you, as some- 
thing terrible, mysterious, imperative. Your beauty is some- 
thing altogether different from anything I know or feel. It has 
pain in it. Yet you always speak as though it was something I 
ought to feel and am iishonest not to feel. My beauty is a quiet 
thing. You have always laughed at my feeling for old-fashioned 
chintz and blue china and Sheraton. But I like all these familiar 
used things. My beauty is still beauty, and yours is excitement. I 
know nothing of the fascination of the fire, or why one should go 
deliberately out of all the decent fine things of life to run dangers 
and be singed and tormented and destroyed. I don’t under- 
stand. .. .” 


VI 


I remember very freshly the mood of our departure from London, 
the platform of Charing Cross with the big illuminated clock over- 
head, the bustle of porters and passengers with luggage, the shout- 
ing of newsboys and boys with flowers and sweets, and the groups 
of friends seeing travelers off by the boat train. Isabel sat very 
quiet and still in the compartment, and I stood upon the platform 
with the door open, with a curious reluctance to take the last step 
that should sever me from London’s ground. I showed our tickets, 
and bought a handful of red roses for her.’ At last came the guards 
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erying: “ Take your seats,” and I got in and closed the door on 
me. We had, thank Heaven! a compartment to ourselves. I let 
down the window and stared out. 

There was a bustle of final adieux on the platform, a cry of 
“ Stand away, please, stand away! ”’. and the train was gliding slowly 
and smoothly out of the station. 

I looked out upon the river as the train rumbled with slowly 
gathering pace across the bridge, and the bobbing black heads of the 
pedestrians in the footway, and the curve of the river and the glow- 
ing great hotels, and the lights and reflections and blacknesses of 
that old, familiar spectacle. Then with a common thought, we 
turned our eyes westward to where the pinnacles of Westminster and 
the shining clock tower rose hard and clear against the still, lumi- 
nous sky. 

“They'll be in Committee on the Reformatory Bill to-night,” I 
said, a little stupidly. 

“ And so,” I added, “ good-bye to London!” 

We said no more, but watched the south-side streets below— 
bright gleams of lights and movement, and the dark, dim, monstrous 
shapes of houses and factories. We ran through Waterloo Station, 
London Bridge, New Cross, St. John’s. We said never a word. It 
seemed to me that for a time we had exhausted our emotions. We 
had escaped, we had cut our knot, we had accepted the last penalty 
of that headlong return of mine from Chicago a year and a half ago. 
_ That was all settled. That harvest of feelings we had reaped. I 
thought now only of London, of London as the symbol of all we were 
leaving and all we had lost in the world. I felt nothing now but an 
enormous and overwhelming regret. .. . 

The train swayed and rattled on its way. We ran through old 
Bromstead, where once I had played with cities and armies on the 
nursery floor. The sprawling suburbs with their scattered lights 
gave way to dim tree-set country under a cloud-veiled, intermittently 
shining moon. We passed Cardcaster Place. Perhaps old Ward- 
ingham, that pillar of the old Conservatives, was there, fretting over 
his unsuccessful struggle with our young Toryism. Little he recked 
of this new turn of the wheel and how it would confirm his contempt 
of all our novelties. Perhaps some faint intimation drew him to the 
window to see, behind the stems of the young fir trees that bordered 
his domain, the little string of lighted carriage windows gliding 
southward. .. . 

Suddenly I began to realize just what it was we were doing. 

And now, indeed, I knew what London had been to me, London 
where I had been born and educated, the slovenly mother of my mind 
and all my ambitions. London and the empire! It seemed to me we 
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must be going out to a world that was utterly empty. All our sig- 
nificance fell from us—and before us was no meaning any more. We 
were leaving London; my hand, which had gripped so hungrily upon 
its complex life, had been forced from it, my fingers left their hold. 
That was over. I should never have a voice in public affairs again. 
The inexorable unwritten law which forbids overt scandal sentenced 
me. We were going out to a new life, a life that appeared in that 
moment to be a mere shriveled remnant of life, a mere residuum of 
sheltering and feeding and seeing amidst alien scenery and the sound 
of unfamiliar tongues. We were going to live cheaply in a foreign 
place, so cut off that I meet now the merest stray tourist, the com- 
monest tweed-clad stranger with a mixture of shyness and hunger. 
. . » And suddenly all the schemes I was leaving appeared fine and 
adventurous and hopeful as they had never done before. How great 
was this purpose I had relinquished, this bold and subtle remaking 
of the English will! I had doubted so many things, and now sud- 
denly I doubted my unimportance, doubted my right to this suicidal 
abandonment. Was I not a trusted messenger, greatly trusted and 
favored, who had turned aside by the way? Had I not, after all, 
stood for far more than I had thought; was I not filching from that 
dear great city of my birth and life, some vitally necessary thing, a 
key, a link, a reconciling clue in her political development that now 
she might seek vaguely for in vain? What is one life against the 
State? Ought I not to have sacrificed Isabel and all my passion and 
sorrow for Isabel, and held to my thing—stuck to my thing? 

I heard as though he had spoken it in the carriage Britten’s “ It 
was a good game. No end of a game.” And for the first time I 
imagined the faces and voices of Crupp and Esmeer and Gane when 
they learnt of this secret flight, this flight of which they were quite 
unwarned. And Shoesmith might be there in the house—Shoesmith, 
who was to have been married in four days—the thing might hit him 
full in front of any kind of people. Cruel eyes might watch him. 
Why the devil hadn’t I written letters to warn them all? I could 
have posted them five minutes before the train started. I had never 
thought to that moment of the immense mess they would be in; how 
the whole edifice would clatter about their ears. I had a sudden de- 
sire to stop the train and go back for a day, for two days, to set that 
negligence right. My brain for a moment brightened, became ani- 
mated and prolific of ideas. I thought of a brilliant line we might 
have taken on that confounded Reformatory Bill. . . . 

That sort of thing was over... . 

What indeed wasn’t over? I passed to a vaguer, more multitu- 
dinous perception of disaster, the friends I had lost ‘already since 
Altiora began her campaign, the ampler remnant whom now I must 
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lose. I thought of people I had been merry with, people I had 
worked with and played with, the companions of talkative walks, the 
hostesses of houses that had once glowed with welcome for us both. 
I perceived we must lose them all. I saw life like a tree in late au- 
tumn that had once been rich and splendid with friends—and now 
the last brave dears would be hanging on doubtfully against the 
frosty chill of facts, twisting and tortured in the universal gale of 
indignation, trying to evade the cold blast of the truth. I had 
betrayed my party, my intimate friend, my wife, the wife whose de- 
votion had made me what I was. For awhile the figure of Margaret, 
remote, wounded, shamed, dominated my mind, and the thought of 
my immense ingratitude. Damn them! they’d take it out of her too. 
I had a feeling that I wanted to go straight back and grip some one 
by the throat, some one talking ill of Margaret. They’d blame her 
for not keeping me, for letting things go so far. . . . I wanted the 
whole world to know how fine she was. I saw in imagination the 
busy, excited dinner tables at work upon us all, rather pleasantly ex- 
cited, brightly indignant, merciless. 

Well, it’s the stuff we are! ... 

Then suddenly, stabbing me to the heart, came a vision of Mar- 
garet’s tears and the sound of her voice saying, “ Husband mine! 
Oh! husband mine! To see you cry! .. .” 

I came out of a cloud of thoughts to discover the narrow com- 
partment, with its feeble lamp overhead, and our rugs and hand- 
baggage swaying on the rack, and Isabel, very still in front of me, 
gripping my wilting red roses tightly in her bare and ringless hand. 

For a moment I could not understand her attitude, and then I 
perceived she was sitting bent together with her head averted from 
the light to hide the tears that were streaming down her face. She 
had not got her handkerchief out for fear that I should see this, but 
I saw her tears, dark drops of tears, upon her sleeve. . . . 

I suppose she had been watching my expression, divining my 
thoughts. 

For a time I stared at her and was motionless in a sort of still 
and weary amazement. Why had we done this injury to one an- 
other? Why? Then something stirred within me. 

“ Isabel!” I whispered. 

She made no sign. 

“ Isabel!” I repeated, and then crossed over to her and crept 
closely to her, put my arm about her, and drew her wet cheek to 
mine. 

She murmured, and put a hand upon my shoulder and clung 
to me. 








